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For the Presbyterian. | 
THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH. 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 30, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors — We have been requested 
to acknowledge, through the Presbyterian, 
the receipt of $25 from the Young Ladies 
of Thorndale Seminary, Carroll county, Ma- 
ryland, for the Children’s Church at St. 
Anne, and $7 for the same object from 
C. Burnie, Glenburn, Maryland. Iam sure 
if thesé young ladies could have seen, as I 
have seen, their young French sisters in the 
gospel at St. Anne, they would feel amply 
repaid for the self-denial involved in their 
gifts. In the Sabbath-school there, some 
time ago, I heard a class of nearly forty 
‘girls, of from eight to eighteen years of 
age, eagerly repeating the Scriptures; and 
afterwards several of those young girls read- 
ing the Scriptures each to a group of listen- 
ing matrons, who seemed to drink in the 
words as the waters of life. 
Notwithstanding the divisive and the 
evil influences brought to bear on the 
colony ut St. Anne, [ was glad to learn 
during my recent visit that the congrega- 
tions are not perceptibly diminished, and 
that the spiritual work goes on as promis- 
ingly as ever. I think no ‘one who ex- 


amines the ground will doubt that a re-_} 
markable work of God is ia progress among 


these people. 
The stone-work sfthe Chtidren’s Church 
was about two-thirds done when] was af 


St. Anne, and the building was beinpush- 
ed on as fast as possible. It bids fair when 
completed to be a noble monument to the 
liberality of the children. About two-thirds 
of the contract price has been received and 
expended on the house. We rely on the 
warm hearts and active hands of our young 
friends to enable us to dedicate the house 
to God at the earliest possible moment. 
Contributions should still be sent to 
Archibald Gamble, Treasurer, St. Louis, 
Missouri, or to some one of the Receiving 
Agents named in the Home and Foreign 
Record.* We particularly request that no 
money for the Children’s Church be sent to 
Mr. Chiniquy. 
Yours very truly, H. I. Coz, 
Secretary Board of Church Extension. 


* The Receiving Agents named in the Record are as fol- 
lows:—William Rankin, gEsq., Treasurer of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, 23 Centre street, New York; 8S. D. Powel, 
Eeq., Treasurer of the Board of Domestic Missions, No. 910 
Arch street, Philadelphia; J. D. Thorpe, Esq., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; A. Davidson, Eaq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. UU. Nevin, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; or J. B. Kirtland, Esq., 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
The Meceaof Artists—Their Society in Rome— 
Visit to a Sculptor’s Studio —Rogers’s Doors 
Sor the Capitol at Washington—Figures Crawl- 
ing out of Stone—Gibson, the Great English 
Sculptor—His Coloured Women—American 
Painters—What Some People think of the 
Artistc—Need for more of it in America— 
Italian Dearth of Invention—Copying Ma- 
donnas and Venuses—The Beggars of Rome 
— Want of Charity at Home—How a Beggar 
Marries off his Daughters —The Distinguished 
Beppo. 
Notwithstanding the decayed condition of 
the once Mistress of the world, and notwith- 
standing “this great Babylon” of past times 
is now little-more than the mausoleum of by- 
gone glories, Rome still retains her supremacy 
as the chief seat and great centre of art. In 
this respect she continues to reign by a “right 
there is none to dispute.” Her picture galle- 
ries, as we may hereafter see, are equalled, if 
not excelled elsewhere; but taking her entire 
artistic wealth into consideration, she is per- 


haps unrivalled; and at all events, from what- ; 


ever cause it may arise, Rome is the Mecca of 
artists. The reward of merit and meed of 
honour which many Academies of Art, and 
some of the European Governments confer 
upon their most gifted and promising young 
artist, is a three years’ residence here. This 
of itself would concentrate at Rome a vast 
amount of genius and talent; but, in addition, 
those who have already won a world-wide re- 
nown, many of them, at least, make it their 
temporary or permanent home; and in the 
calm repose of this Sleepy Hollow, drink in 
the music of their fame as it comes wafted to 
them from the far-off and more progressive 
busy world. There is a witchery in the atmo- 
sphere of this old sepulchre for imaginative 
minds. It acts asa sort of sedative, and in- 


vites to contemplation. Instead of elbowing 


his way through the hurrying throng of traffic, 
the artist may. give himself to dreams, and, 
undisturbed, may paint those dreams on can- 
vass, or carve them in imperishable stone. I 
have not yet seen the first artist, from what- 
ever clime, who was not in love with Rome. 
The old world-mistress had won their hearts, 
and become their own. They still talk with 
interest, affection, even enthusiasm of their 
native lands, and will sometimes disclose to 
you the sweet soul-visions of early homes and 
days long past still haunting them in their 
exile, but they are bound to this spot by a 
epell which it seems well nigh impossible to 
break. Gibson, the great English sculptor, 
has been here fur a quarter of a century. 
Tilton, the distinguished American landscape 
painter, I think numbers some fifteen years of 
sojourn. Page is returning home, after a ten 
years’ residence; and his talented son-in-law 
Williams, though a young man, has staid nearly 
as long, and from his present feolings, if he 
lives, may remain as much longer. I have 
been greatly interestedin these artists. They 
are uniformly intelligent and acvessible—men 
with understandings as well as imaginations 
and taste—with sympathies and souls. 

My first artistic visit was to the studio of 
Rogers, a New Yorker, with a Virginia wife. 
We found him hard at work in the midst of 
the artistic world his plastic touch had called 
into being, and ready at once, in the most 
courteous manner, to exhibit to our admiring 
view his beautiful creations. One of the first 
objects which attracted our attention was the 
models for the bronze doors he is making for 
the Capitol extension at Washington. The 
doors are now casting at Munich, but the 
original plaster-casts are here, set up in bis 
studio, so that one can form some idea of their 
fine effect when completed in a richer and more 
lasting material, The conception of the work 
is admirable, and the execution equally worthy 
of commendation. Columbue is the appropriate 
theme, and the numerous panels present, in 
relief, the history of the illustrious world-dis- 
coverer from his cradle to his dying bed. 
_._Each one of these pictures is in iteelf a study, 
and the combination forms a gallery. The 
bars separating the panels are adorned with 
heads of various historians, from fanciful old 
Bernal Diaz to the scarcely less imaginative 
and unteliable Robertson, and the elegant and 
accomplished Washington Irving; whilst the 
frame-work of the whole is ornamented with 
various symbolical devices, and crowned with 
our national crest. Before many monthe the 
completed werk will have reached our own 
s’.ores, and I do not doubt will command the 
admiration of all visitors to the Capitol. Mi- 
chael Angelo said of the celebrated bronze doors 
of the Baptistry at Florence, that they were 
“‘worthy to be the gates of Paradise!” I have 
since seen those Florentine doors, and in my 
humble opinion, Rogers’s will bear a favoura- 
ble comparison with them. I am sorry to add, 
however, that the artist who makes this beau- 
tiful contribution to our artistic wealth, will 


probably receive but a poor compensation for ' Even a few cheap prints hung 
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his labour. He told us that no one but him- 
self could ever know the study, time, and toil 
they had cost. As they are now, they are 
only the outgrowth and perfection of innumer- 
able modifications, destructions, and re-con- 
structions. Dissatisfied with the toilsome 
achievement of perhaps weeks or months, he 
would in a moment dash it to pieces, and re- 
place it by some fresh conception, perhaps in 
its turn to share a similar fate. 

-But we leave the bronze doors to their place 
in the Capitol in the hope that for long gene- 


temple of enlightened constitutional liberty all 
who, with a ruthless hand, would touch our 
| priceless inheritance, and admit only such as 
are the representatives of a united and patriotic 
people. I take occasion here to say that when 
our new capitol shall have been completed, 
taking the noble edifice and its site as a whole, 
there is no government structure in Europe 
that will compare with it. May our country 
assume and maintain for ever a similar supre- 
macy. 

But we were examining a sculptor’s studio 
at Rome, and must not forget ourselves and 
linger in the American “city of magnificent 
distances.” And a very curious place is a 
sculptor’s workshop—Apollos, Venuses, fisher- 
boys, and blind girls in the finish’ and beauty 
of statues complete—all are familiar with. 


a in their embryo and partially formed 


state, though there is not so much to excite 
the admiration, there is more to gratify curi- 
osity and awaken surprise. Here, for instance, 
a a mass of marble, in whose rude, broken 

utline you may barely recognize something 
like a human figure, the appearance not a little 
resembling the snow effigies adorning the play- 
grounds of boys. Alongside of it stands a 
womanly form, a model of symmetry, but 
looking as if it had been mischievously be- 
grimed from head to foot with a cook’s paste, 
and then sprinkled over with flour. Another, 
not unlike the last mentioned in proportions 
and symmetry, is covered all over with black 
dots, as if it had some new species of small- 
pox —these dots being the drilled holes accord- 
ing to which the workman regulates the depth 
to which he drives his careful chisel. And 
there is still another. The blind girl escaping 
from the ruin of Pompeii—ber upper half al- 
most complete—features, countenance, up- 
raised hand, and graceful shoulders; but the 
remainder of her buried in the unshaped mass 
of marble. A most interesting and beautiful 
spectacle is this—that of these life-like looking 
things struggling into being from the stone 
where they have lain hid from the morning of 
creation. In addition to the works in marble, 
a sculptor’s studio also contains many beauti- 
ful things in plaster and wax, the originals of 
what are afterwards put into a more enduring 
shape. Mr. Rogers showed us, amongst others 
of this sort, several fine designs for the base of 
the Washington monument at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Speaking of that monument, by the 
way, reminds me of the lamented Crawford, 
its sculptor, whose family have continued to 
reside in Rome since his death. The studio is 
also continued, and skilful workmen are com- 
pleting what had been begun by that eminent 
and gifted artist. 


Gibson, I suppose, stands at the head of the 
English resident sculptors.. He has been ren- 
dered still more conspicuous in late years by 
introducing the novelty of giving something 
like a flesh-tint to his statues. His specialty, 
indeed, may almost be said to be coloured wo- 
men. Though [ called merely as a stranger, 
the great artist, with characteristic readiness 
and kindness, at once ordered his assistants to 
remove the coverings from his choicest produc- 
tions, and from pointing out the various fea- 
tures of the works, entered into a conversation 
upon his art, and especially his own phase of 
it, with which no little interested. He 
says that in colouring marble he is only re- 
old Grecian usage, and that the tint 
ot intended to represent flesh, but ivory; 
that the pioneer works of the Greek artists 
were in ivory, and that when marble was in- 
troduced it was made to resemble it as nearly 
as possible. This may be true; nevertheless, 
I must say for one that I do not admire Mr. 
Gibson’s method. The finest of his statues at 
present on hand is Pandora, and the marble 
bears the impress of a master; but it seemed to 
me a pity that the virgin purity of that exqu® 
site stone should be disfigured with something 
like the tinge of weak tobacco juice, and with 
staring blue eyes and a gilded chaplet. The 
great artist, no doubt, deserves his sculptor 
fame, but ladies should not paint. | 

Ifarriet Hosmer was a pupil of Gibson, and 
after showing his own, he very kindly took me 
into her studio. She was absent. In addition 


-to copies, or the models of the works already 


exhibited in America, I did not notice any 
thing specially beautiful. I was more pleased 
with what I afterwards saw at the studio of 
young Haseltine of Philadelphia, several of 
whose productions struck me as possessing 
very decided merit. But as he was not him- 
self present, my visit was not as satisfactory as 
I could have desired. Others of the well-known 
sculptors being away at this season, we were 
not able to see either them or their works. 

As our space is so limited, we must make 
short work of the painters. Our own country 
is well represented with the easel, as well as 
with the chisel. I happened accidentally into 
the studio of one of them (Terry), and had the 
pleasure of seeing a full-length picture of Ro- 
meo and Juliet he had just finished for an ex- 
Governor of South Carolina, and a very elegant 
thing itis. Mr. Terry, I am happy to say, is 
& pious man, and takes an active interest in 


sustaining American evangelical services at 
Rome. Tilton, perhaps the best known of our 


| landscape painters resident here, was absent 


on his annual sketching tour, gathering fresh 


_material wherewith to employ his popular pen- 


cil; but we have since met him, and made a 
pleasant acquaintance with him. As to others, 
however well deserving, I have not space to 
speak. It is pleasant to know, however, that 
they are elevating the artistic prestige of the 
American name, as well as in furnishing the 
homes of our wealthy and cultivated citizens 
with the most unexceptionable and beautiful 
adornments. | 


Iam aware that there are’ some persons 
who may think it almost profaning a religious 
newspaper to occupy even a small portion of 
it with gossip about art and artists; but they 
must excuse your correspondent, if he says 
that in this particular he cannot sympathize 
with them. He sincerely believes that our 
matter-of-fact country would derive essential 
benefit from the introduction and infusion 
amongst all classes of a larger portion of the 
gesthetic element. I cannot believe that a man 
or &@ woman is any the more godly or humane, 
because there is not a picture to adorn their 
cheerless rooms, nor a flower to smile on their 

wn lots. Oae thing which has par- 
ticularly pleased\me in Europe has been the 


gweet floral decoratigns we have every where 


seen, even in the mdgt unpretending homes. 
The humble cot of Ekgland modestly hides 
itself in a bower of vings and roses; the rude 
balconies of Swiss chalets are entwined with 
floral wreaths, and the 
in the tip-top of one Of these tall old h 
adorns the dirty stucca with a little parteffe, 
hung from his airy window: 
beautiful? I think so; and many a time, as | 
have looked at and admired these little tokens 
of refined taste, I have said in my heart, ‘“O 
that some kind hand would only train a grace- 
ful vine, or plant a smiling flower, to adoro 
the many American mansions and cottages 
that now stare me out of heart by their white 
paint and dreariness!” And as it is with 
flowers without, so is it with pictures within. 
the farm- 


rations they may serve to shat out from that_' 


house walls will shed around pleasing fragrance 
to sweeten the associations of home. Let us 
learn to cultivate the beautiful as well as the 
practical. 

As to the great body of native Italian 
artists, they are occupied in copying fur the 
thousandth time the works of the old masters. 
The soporific influence of the ecclesiastic and 
civil incubus which hangs over them seems 
to have put to sleep every thing like inven- 
tion and the conceptions of original genius. 
So that they can make and sell enough copies, 
“good or bad, to provide them with bread, 
‘they are content. The old masters them- 
selves, indeed, restricted the exercise of their 
grand gifts within a very narrow sphere. 
One lovks in vain through these great gal- 
feries for the magnificent scenes of old Ro- 
“man history, so well adapted for their pen- 
cils. Madonnas and Venuses were the two 
strings on which even the most gifted of 
them were content to play their lives long. 
And, unlike as the subjects may appear, they 
were evidently essentially one. The same 
model who sat for a Madonna one day, sat for 
a Venus the next. The only difference was 
in attitude and the quantity or scarcity of 
raiment, and the model in both cases boing 
the painter’s mistress. And what they thus 
put on the canvass their enfeebled successors 
are content to repeat ad infinitum. All the 
galleries are strung along with lines of these 
patient copyists at their sisyphus work of 
doing over and over what they have done 
over and over before for long years past. A 
few of these are competent for something bet- 
ter if they only knew their powers. Amongst 


mation of my fellow-countrymen who may 
desire to patronize such artists, Bobzeru 
Giuseppe, in the Vatican, who, if he will not 
attempt something higher, may still be com- 
mended as one of the two or three first-rate 
copyists. His productions would rank well 
in any amateur gallery, and are worth far 
more than the very moderate price he asks for 
them. As for the copies bought up by most 
Americans, they are not worth the cost of 
carrying them home. But the poor fellows, 
one and all, have had a hard time of it the 
last year or two. The troubles in Italy have 
prevented the usual influx of the English, 
their best customers, and consequently some 
of them have been at starvation’s door. An 
American banker at Rome told me that one 
of the best original painters had not sold a 
picture for a year, and that he was reduced 
to such an extremity that several of his 
brother artists united and bought one of his 
pieces just to give him something to sustain 
life upon. 

Knowing how much her subsistence depends 
on her treasures of ancient art, Rome keeps a 
vigilant guard over them. No picture, ancient 
or modern, can be exported without a prelimi- 
nary police inspection, and on every old one, 
whatever its merits, a duty is levied. Sume 
would not be allowed to be taken away on any 
terms. As an illustration of their rigid espi- 
onage, I may mention that the courier of an 
American friend of ours had picked up a 
pretty painting, which he had carefully pack- 
ed, and was bearing away in the hope of 
making a speculation out of it on his. arrival 
at Paris. But the argus eyes at the railway 
station detected the poor fellow’s investment, 
and notwithstanding his protestations and en- 
treaties, compelled him to leave it behind, to 
get it again as best he may, if he ever returns 
to Italy. ; 

But let us have done with art, and turn to 
something else. Ilere is a subject at hand— 
always, indeed, at hand at all times and every 
where in Rume—the ubiquitous, interminable 
race of beggars. To pass by so distinguished 
and prominent a part of the population in no- 
tices of Rome, would be as flagrant an omis- 
sion as if one were to make no mention of the 
friars and fleas. Friars, fleas, and beggars can 
never be dissociated in our minds from the 
Eternal City. It is a significant commentary 
on the pretensions of the Romish Church, with 
its ostentatious display of benevolent machi- 
nery, that its own centre and chief seat swarms 
with paupers and mendicants. If that kind- 
hearted hierarchy has such tender bowels of 
compassion in New Orleans, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, New York, Philadelphia, and our great 
American cities, that its Sisters of Charity and 
their co-workers are to be considered the chief 
reliance in times of pestilence and peril, and 
that its elemosynary establishments and their 
orphans must be held up as models to Protest- 
ants, pray, how is it that here, in sight of St. 
Peter’s, and undé? the very shadow of the Va- 
tican there is a mighty army of poor wretches 
begging for bread? ‘Charity begins at home,” 
though a threadbare apothegm, seems not yet 
to have been learned by Pope Pius and the 
College of Cardinals. The latter gentlemen 
—the Cardinals—to my certain knowledge, 
are not ignorant of the existence of this class 
of neighbours, for one day when some of these 
high dignitaries, fresh from a great Church 
parade at St. Peter’s, were re-entering their 
gilded coaches, I am happy to say I saw them 
pursued by an ample escort of the maimed, 
and halt, and sallow, and scrawny, But the 
great Cardinals sought refuge in the giided 
coaches, and the doors were shut as close as 
their purses and hearts, and the escort of beg- 
gars was none the better for them. 


After all, however, Italian beggars, take 
their lot with a contentment and cheerfulness 
quite peculiar. They are rather a jolly race, 
especially when off professional duty. They 
will pursue you, with the most lugubrious 
faces, and in the mo3t dolorous tones beseech 
your help, but whether they get it or not, they 
are the next minute as bright as a Miy morn- 
ing. If you drive to one of the Galleries, be- 
fore the horses have stopped a phalanx of 
dirty yellow hands come bristling into the 
cab. When you descend they march along 
with you, before, behind, and on either side. 
They seo the last of you as you pass over 
the threshold; and when, hours after, you 
emerge, there are the same old friends, all 
rising with one accord at the first sight of 
you; all resuming their old places befure, be- 
hind, and on either side, to walk with you to 
the cab; all thrusting in their, dirty hands 
once more; and the most nimble of them fol- 
lowing along, until the horses have trotted the 
breath out of them. Every church, too, has 
its own special complement of them. There 
they are on the steps, looking out for you; 
there they come, and here they are around the 
cab, thick as leaves of Valambrosa. The pon- 
derous, padded leather curtain which hangs 
over all the Raman church doors, at length 
falls between you and your pursuers, and you 


_ take refuge for a time in the sanctuary, but only 


to have them descend with fresh vigour to the 
attack, when once more the leather curtain 
rises On their prey. 

One of these beggars—Bappo, I think, by 
name—has become both historical and orna- 
mental; some author having put him into his 
book as a notability of Rome, and a wealthy 
American having lately ordered a distin- 
guished artist to paint his portrait. Beppo’s 
post is upon the platform midway up the great 
flight of steps leading to the Capitol. He is 
either naturally deformed or has lost the use 


bs his legs below the knees, and walks on all- 
‘fours, his hands being shod with wooden san- 


dals. Toil up those steps, and as your face 
clears the level of the platform, there stands 
Beppo on all-fours, waiting for you, his big 
coarse face grinning right in yours. If you 
give him what he asks for, he will be loqua- 
cious—communicative, if you choose; if you 
do not, he may scowl like an irritated animal, 
and curse you out of sight. S.me time since 
one of Bappo’s daughters —for he is a man of 


family—was married, and he made quite an 
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these I beg leave to mention, for the infor-: 


| occasion of it. One of the guests seeing the 


cent master of the house, “Beppo, you will 
give up begging now, as you seem to be 80 
well off.” “QO, no,” was the prompt reply of 
the sturdy beggar, ‘I’ve another daughter to 
marry!” 

The writer must crave the reader’s indul- 
gence. Ie had virtually promised to conclude 
these notices of Rome the present week, but 
finds so much remaining to be said, that one 
more letter will be necessary. After that we 
may look at Florence, Venice, and other beau- 
tiful and interesting portions of Italy, and also 
spend a Sabbath among the Waldenses. 

L. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 


Throughout the year since our last meeting, 
the country has been eminently prosperous in 
all its material interests. ‘The general health 
has been excellent, our harvests have been 
abundant, and pleaty smiles throughout the 
land. Our commerce and manufactures have 
been prosecuted with energy and industry, 
and have yielded fair and ample returns. In 
short, no nation in the tide of time has ever 
presented a spectacle of greater material pros- 
perity than we have done until within a very 
recent period. 

Why is it, then, that discontent now so ex- 
tensively prevails, and the union of the States, 
which is the source of all these blessings, is 
threatened with destruction! The long-con- 
tinued and intemperate interference of the 
Northern people with the question of slavery 
in the Southern States has at length pro- 
duced its natural effects. The different sec- 
tions of the Union are now arrayed against 
each other, and the time has arrived, so much 
dreaded by the Father of his Country, when 
hostile geographical parties have been formed. 
I have long foreseen and often forewarned 
my countrymen of the now impending dan- 
ger. This does not proceed solely from the 
claim on the part of Congress or the terri- 
torial legislatures to exclude slavery from the 
territories, nor from the efforts of different 
States to defeat the execution of the fugitive 
slave law. All or any of these evils might 
have been endured by the South without dan- 
ger to the Union, (as others have been) in the 
hope that time and reflection might apply the 
remedy. The immediate peril arises not so 
much from these causes as from the fact that 
the incessant and violent agitation of the sla- 
very question throughout the North for the 
last quarter of a century, has at length pro- 
duced its malign influence on the slaves, and 
inspired them with vague notions of freedom. 
Hence a sense of security no longer exists 
around the family altar. This feeling of 
peace at home has given place to apprehen- 
sions of servile insurrection. Many a ma- 
tron throughout the South retires at night in 
dread of what may befall herself and her 
children before the morning. Should this ap- 
prehension of domestic danger, whether real 
or imaginary, extend and intensify itself until 


| it shall pervade the masses of the Southern 


people, then disunion will become inevitable. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and has been implanted in the heart of man 
by his Creator fur the wisest purpose; and no 
political union, however fraught with bless- 
ings and benefits in all other respects, can 
lung continue, if the necessary consequence 
be to render the homes and firesides of nearly 
half the parties to it habitually and hope- 
lessly insecure. Sooner or later the bonds of 
such a Union must besevered. It is my con- 
viction that this fatal period has not yet 
arrived; and my prayer to God is, that He 
preserve the Constitution and the Union 
throughout all generations. 

But let us take warning in time, and re- 
move the cause of danger. It cannot be de- 
nied that, for five-and twenty years, the agita- 
tion at the North against slavery in the South 
has been incessant. In 1835 pictorial hand- 
bills and inflammatory appeals were circulated 
extensively throughout the South, of a charac- 
ter to excite the passions of the slaves; and, in 
the language of General Jackson, ‘‘to stimu- 
late them to insurrection, and produce all the 
horrors of a servile war.” This agitation has 
ever since been continued by the public press, 
by the proceedings of State and county con- 
ventions, and by abolition sermons and lec- 
tures. The time of Congress has been occu- 
pied in violent speeches on this never-ending 
subject; and appeals in pamphlet and other 
forms, endorsed by distinguished names, have 
been sent forth from this central point, and 
spread broadcast over the Union. 

How easy would it be for the American peo- 
ple to settle the slavery question for ever, and 
to restore peace and harmony to this distract- 
ed country. 

They, and they alone, can doit. All that 
is necessary to accomplish the object, and all 
for which the slave S:ates have ever contend- 
ed, is to be let alone, and permitted to manage 
their domestic institutions in their own way. 
As sovereign States, they alone are responsi- 
ble before God and the world for the slavery 
existing among them. For this the people of 
the North are not more responsible, and have 
no more right to interfere, than: with similar 
institutions in Russia or in Brazil. Upon 
their good sense and patriotic forbearance I 
confess I still greatly rely. Without their aid 
it is beyond the power of any President, no 
matter what may be his own political proclivi- 
ties, to restore peace and harmony among the 
States. Wisely limited and restrained as is 
his power under our Constitution and laws, 
he alone can accomplish but little, for good or 
for evil, on such a momentous question. 

And this brings me to observe that the elec- 
tion of any of our fellow citizens to the office 
of President does not of itself afford just cause 
for dissolving the Union. This is more es- 


epaped true if his election has been effected 


y a mere plurality, and nota majority of the 
people, and has resulted from transient or 
temporary causes, which may probably never 
again occur. In order to justif¥Y a resort to 
revolutionary resistance, the Federal Govern- 
ment must be guilty of ‘‘a deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous exercise” of powers not granted 
bythe Constitution. The late Presidential 
election, however, has been held in strict con- 
formity with its express provisions. How, 
then, can the result justify a revolution to 
destroy this very Constitution? Reason, jus- 
tice, a regard for the Constitution, all require 
that we shall wait for some overt and din- 
gerous act on the part of the President elect 
before resorting to such a remedy. 

It is said, however, that the antecedents of 
the President elect have been sufficient to jus- 
tify the fears of the South that he will attempt 
to invade their constitutional rights. But are 
such apprehensionsof contingent danger in the 
future sufficient to justify the immadiate de- 
struction of the noblest system of government 
ever devised by mortals? From the very nature 
of his office, and its high responsibilities, he 
must necessarily be conservative. The stern 
duty of administering the vast and complicated 
concerns of this government, affords in itself a 
guarantee that he will not attempt any viols- 
tion of a clear constitutional right. After all, 
he is no more than the chief executive officer 
of the government. His province is not to 
mike, but to execute the laws; and it is a 
remarkable fact in our history, that notwith- 
stan ting the repeated efforts of the anti-slavery 
party, no single act hasever passed and Con- 
gress, unless we may possibly except the Mis- 
souri Compromise, impairing in the slightest 
degree the rights of the South to their property 
in slaves. And it miy also be observed, judg- 
ing from present indications, that no posaibi- 
lity exists of the passage of such an act, by a 
majority of both Houses, either in the present 
or the next Congress. Surely, under these 
circumstances, we ought to be restrained from 
present action by the precept of Him who 
spake as never man spake, that ‘sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” The day of 
evil may never come, unless we shall rashly 
bring it upon ourselves. 

It is alleged as one cause for immediate se- 
cession that the Southern States are denied 
equal rights with the other States in the common 
Territories. But by what authority are these 
denied? Not by Congress, which has never 
passed, and I believe never will pass, any act 
to exclude slavery from these Territories; and 


has solemnly decided that slaves are property, 


and like all other property, their owners have 
aright to take them into the common Terri- 


fine doings at the wedding, said to the munifi-” 


certainly not by the Supreme Court, which | 
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tion, so any one of t 
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| tories and hold them there under the protection 


of the Constitution. 

So far, then, as Congress is concerned, the 
objection is not to any thing they have already 
done, but to what they may dv hereafter. It 
will surely be admitted that this apprehension 
of future danger is no good reason for an im- 
mediate dissolution of the Union. It‘is true 
that the territorial legislature of Kansas, on 
the 23d of February, 1860, passed’ in great 
haste an act, over the veto of the governor, de- 
claring that slavery ‘‘is, and shall be, for ever 

rohibited in this Territory.” Such an act, 

owever, plainly violating the rights of pro- 
perty secured by the Constitution, will surely 
be declared void by the judiciary whenever it 
shall be presented in a legal form. 

Only three days after my inauguration the 
Supreme Court of the United States solemnly 
adjudged that this power did not exist in a 
territurial legislature. Yet such has been the 
factious temper of the times that the correct- 
ness of this decision has been extensively im- 
pugned before the people, and the question 
has given rise to angry political conflicts 
throughout the country. Those whochave ap- 
pealed feom this judgment of our highest con- 
stitutional tribunal to popular assemblies 
would, if they could, invest.a territorial legis- 
lature with power to annul the sacred rights 
of property. This power Congress is express- 
ly forbidden by the Federal Constitution to ex- 
ercise. Every State legislature in the Union is 
forbidden by its own Constitution to exereise 
it. It cannot be exercised in any State except 
by the people in their highest sovereign capa- 
city when framing or amending their State 
Constitution. In like manner, it can only be 
exercised by the people of a Territory repre- 
sented in a convention of delegates for the 
purpose of framing a constitution preparatory 
to admission as a State into the Union. Then, 
and not until then, are they invested with 
power to decide the question whether slavery 
shall or shall not exist within their limits. 
This is an act of sovereign authority, and not 
of subordinate territorial legislation. Were it 
otherwise, then indeed would the equality of 
the States in the Territories be destroyed, and 
the rights of property in slaves would depend, 
not upon the guarantees of the Constitution, 
but upon the shifting majorities of an irre- 
sponsible territorial legislature. Such a doc- 
trine, from its intrinsic unsoundness, cannot 
long influence any considerable portion of our 
people, much less can it afford a good reason 
for a dissolution of the Union. 

The most palpable violation of constitution- 
al duty which has yet been committed con- 
sists in the acts of different State Legislatures 
to defeat the execution of the fugitive slave 
law. It ought to be remembered, however, 
that for these acts neither Congress nor any 
President can justly be held responsible. 
Having been passed in violation of the Fede- 
ral Constitution, they are therefore null and 
void. All the courts, both State and Nation- 
al, before whom the question has arisen, have 
from the beginning declared the fugitive slave 
law to be constitutional. The single exception 
is that of a State court in Wisconsin; and this 
has not only been reversed by the proper ap- 
pellate tribunal, but has met with such uni- 
versal reprobation, that there can be no dan- 
ger frome it as a precedent. The validity of 
this law has been established over and over 
again by the Supreme Court of the United 
States with perfect unanimity. It is founded 
upon an express provision of the Constitution, 
requiring that fugitive slaves who escape 
from service in one State to another, shall be 
‘‘delivered up” to their masters. Without 
this provision it is a well known historical 
fast that the Constitution itself could never 
have been adopted by the Convention. In 
one form or other, under the acts of 1793 and 
1850, both being substantially the same, the 
fugitive slav¢ law has been the law of the 
land from thp days of Washington until the 
present moment. Ilere, then, a clear case is 
presented, in|which it will be the duty of the 
next Presideyt, as it has been my.own, to act 
with vigour jin executing this supreme law 
against the fonflicting enactments of State 
Legislatures.| Should he fail in the perform- 
ance of this high duty, he will then have 
manifested a disregard of the Constitution 
and laws, to the great.injury of the people of 
nearly one-half of the States of the Union. 
But are we to presume ino advance that he 
will thus violate his duty? This would be at 
war with every principle of justice and of 
Christian charity. Let us wait for the overt 
act. The fugitive slave law has been carried 
into execution in every contested case since 
the commencement of the present administra- 
tion, though often, it is to be regretted, with 
great loss and inconvenience to the master, : 
and with considerable expense to the govern- 
ment, Lat us trust that the State Legisla- 
tures will repeal their unconstitutiénal and 
obnoxious enactments. Unless this shall be 
done without unnecessary delay, it is impos- 
sible fur any human power to save the Union. 

The Southern States, standing on the basis 
of the Constitution, have a right to demand 
this act of justice from the States of the North. 
Should it be refused, then the Constitution, to 
which all the States are parties, will have been 
wilfully violated by one portion of them in a 
provision essential to the domestic security and 
happiness of the remainder. In that event, 
the injured States, after having first used all 
peaceful and constitutional means to obtain 
redress, would be justified in revolutionary re- 
sistance to the Government of the Union. 


I have purposely confined my remarks to 
revolutionary resistance, because it has been 
claimed within the last two years that an 
State, whenever this shall be its sovereign will 
and pleasure, may secede from the Union, in 
accordance with the Constitution, and without 
any violation of the constitutional rights of 
the other members of the Confederacy. That 
as each became parties to the Union by the 
vote of its own Pg assembled in Conven- 

em may retire from the 
Union in a similar manner by the vote of such 
a Convention. 


In order to justify secession as a constitu- 
tional remedy, it must be on the principle that 
the Federal Scarameet is a mere voluntary 
association of States, to be dissolved at pleasure 
by any one of the contracting parties. If this 
be so, the Confederacy is a rope of sand, to be 
penetrated and dissolved by the first adverse 
wave of public opinion in any of the States. 
In this manner our thirty-three States may re- 
solve themselves into as many petty, jarring, 
and hostile republics, each one retiring from 
the Union, without responsibility, whenever 
any sudden excitement might impel them to 
such a course. By this process a Union might 
be entirely broken into fragments in a few 
weeks, which cost our forefathers many years 
of toil, privation, and blood to establish. 

Such a principle is wholly inconsistent with 
the history as well as the character of the 
Federal Constitution. After it was framed, 
with the greatest deliberation and care, it was 
submitted to conventions of the people of the 
several States for ratification. Its provisions 
were discussed at length in these bodies, com- 
posed of the first men of the country. Its op- 
ponents contended that it com™®@fred powers 
upon the Federal Government dangerous to 
the rights of the States, whilst its advocates 
maintained that under a fair construction of 
the instrument there was no foundation for 

In that mighty struggle between the first 
intellects of this or any other country, it never 
occurred to any individual, either among its 
Opponents or advocates, to assert, or even to 
intimate, that their efforts were all vain labour, 
because the moment that any State felt herself. 
aggrieved she might secede from the Union. 
What a crushing argument would this have 
proved against those who dreaded that the 
rights of the States would be endangered by 
the Constitution! The truth is, that it was not 
until many years after the origin of the Fede- 
ral Government that such a proposition was 
first advanced. It was then met and refuted 
by the conclusive arguments of General Jack- 
son, who in his message of 16th January, 
1833, transmitting the nullifying ordinance of 
South Carolina to Congress, employs the fol- 
lowing language:—‘‘Tne right of the people 
of a single State to absolve themselves at will, 
and without the cons2nt of the other States, 
from their most solemn obligations, and hazard 
the liberty and happiness of the millions com- 
posing this Union, cannot be acknowledged. 
Such authority is believed to be utterly repug- 
nant both to the principles upon which the 
General Government is constituted, and to the 
objects which it was expressly formed to at- 
tain.” 

It is not pretended that any clause in the 
Constitution gives countenance to such a 
theory. It is altogether founded upon infer- 
ence, not from any language contained in the 


| instrument inself, but from the sovereign char- 


acter of the several States by which it was 
ratified. 
State, like an individual, to yield a portion of 
its sovereign rights so as to secure the remain- 
der? Inthe language of Mr. — who 
has been called the father of the Constitution: 
‘“‘[t was formed by the States—that is, by the 
people in each of the States, acting in their 
highest sovereign capacity, and formed conse- 
queatly by the same authority which furmed 
the State constitutions,” 

‘Nor is the Government of the United 
States created by the Constitution, less a Go- 
verument in the strict sense of the term, with- 
in the sphere of its powers, than the govern- 
ments created by the constitutions of the States 
are, within their several spheres. It is, like 
them, organized into legislative, executive, 
and judiciary departments. It operates, like 
them, directly on persons and things; and, 
like them, it has at command a physical force 
for exevsuting the powers committed to it.” 

It was intended to be perpetual, and not to 
be annulled at the pleasure of any one of the 
contracting parties. The old articles of con- 
federation were entitled ‘‘ Articles of Confede-. 
ration and Perpetual Union between the 
States;” and by the 13th article it is expressly 
declared that “the articles of this Cunfedera- 
tion shall be inviolably observed by every 
State, and the Union shall be perpetual.” 
The preamble to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, having express reference to the 
articles of Confederation, recites that it was 
established ‘‘in order to form a perfect union.” 
And yet it is contended that this ‘‘more per- 
fect union” does not include the essential 
attribute of perpetuity. 

But that the Union was designed to be 
perpetual appears conclusively from the na- 
ture and extent of the powers conferred by 
the Constitution on the Federal Government. 
These powers embrace the very highest attri- 
butes* of national sovereigaty. They place 
both the sword and the purse under its con- 
trol. Cungress has power to make war and 
to make peace; to raise and support armies 
and navies, and to conclude treaties with for- 
eign governments. It is invested with the 
power to coin money, and to regulate the 
value therevf, and to regulate commerce with 
foreigg nations, and among the several States. 
It is not necessary to enumerate the other high 
powers which have been conferred upon the 
Federal Government. In order to carry the 
enumerated powers into effect, Congress pos- 
sesses the exclusive right to lay and collect 
duties on imports, and in common with the 
States to lay and collect S11 other taxes. 

But the Constitution has not only conferred 
these high powers upon Congress, but it has 
adopted effectual means to restrain the States 
from interfering with their exercise. For 
that purpose it has, in strong prohibitory lan- 
guage, expressly declared that ‘‘no State 
shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation; grant letters of marque and repri- 
sal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make 
any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, 
ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts.” Moreover, * without the 
consent of Congress, no S:ate shall lay any 
imposts or duties on any imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing its inspection laws;” and if they 
exceed this amount, the excess shall belong 
to the United States. . 

And “no State shall, without the consent 
of Congress, lay any duty on tonnage; keep 
troops, or ships of war, in time of peace; en- 
ter into any agreement or compact with an- 
other State, or with a foreign power; or en- 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in 
such imminent danger as will not admit of 
delay.” 

In order still further to secure the uninter- 
rupted exercise of these hizh powers against 
State interposition, it is provided “that this 
Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and 
all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any 
thing io the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The solemn sanction of religion has been 
superadded to the obligations of offizial duty, 
and all senators and representatives of the 
United States, all members of State levisla- 
tures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
‘both of the United States and of the several 
S tates, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, 
to support the Constitution.” os 

In order to carry into effect these powers, 
the Constitution has established a perfect 
Government in all its forms, Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive, and Judicial; and this Government, 
to the extent of its powers, acts directly upon 
the individual citizens of every State, and exe- 
cutes its own decrees by the agency of its own 
offivers. 

In this respect it differs entirely from the 
Government under the old Confederation, 
which was confined to making requisitions on 
the States in their sovereign character. This 
left it in the discretion of each whether to obey 
or to refuse, and they often declined to comply 
with such requisitions. It thus became neces- 
sary, for the purpose of removing this barrier, 
and ‘“‘in order to furm a more perfect Union,” 
to establish a Government which could act 
directly upon the people, and execute its own 
laws without the intermediate agency of the 
States. This has been accomplished by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In short, the Government created by the 
Constitution, and deriving its authority from 
the sovereign people of each of the several 
States, has precisely the same right to exer- 
cise its power over the people of all these 
States, in the enumerated cases, that each one 
of them p ssesses over subjects not delegated 
to the United States, but ‘‘reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people.” 

To the extent of the delegated powers the 
Constitution of the United States is as much 
a part of the Constitution of each State, and 
is as binding upon the people, as though it 
had been textually inserted therein. 

This Government, therefore, is a great and 
powerful government, invested with all the 
attributes of sovereignty over the special sub- 
jects to Which its authority extends. Its 
framers never intended to implant in its 


‘bosom the sesds of its own destruction, nor 


were they af its creation guilty of the ab- 
surdity of providing for its own dissolution. 
It was not intended by its framers to be the 
baseless fabric of a vision which, at the touch 
of the enchanter, would vanish into thin air, 
but a substantial and mighty fabric, capa- 
ble of resisting the slow decay of time, and 
of defying the storms of ages. 

Indeed, well may the jealous patriots of that 
day have indulged fears that a government of 
such high powers might violate the reserved 
rights of the States, and wisely did they adopt 
the rule of a strict construction of these pow- 
ers to prevent the danger! But they did not 
fear, nor had they any reason to imagine, that 
the Constitution would ever be so interpreted 
as to enable any State, by her own act, and 
without tbe consent of her sister States, to 
discharge her people from all or any. of their 
Federal obligations. 

It may be asked, then, are the people of the 
States without redress against the tyranny 
and oppression of the Federal Government? 
By no means. The right of resistance on the 
part of the governed against the oppression of 
their government cannot be denied. It ex- 
ists independently of all constitutions, and 
has been exercised at all periods of the world’s 
history. Under it old governments have been 
destroyed, and new ones have taken their 

lace. Itis embodied in strong and express 
anguage in our own Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. But the distinction must ever be ob- 
served, that this is revolution against an es- 
tablished government, and not a voluntary 
secession from it by virtue of an inherent con- 
stitutional right. Ino short, let us look.the 
danger fairly in the face. Secession is neither 
more nor less than revolution. It may or may 
not be a justifiable revolution, but still it is 
revolution. 

W hat, in the meantime, is the responsibility 
and position of the Executive? Hs is bound 
by solemn oath before God and the country 
‘“to take care that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted,” and from this obligation he cannot be 
absolved by any human power. But what if 
the performance of this duty, in whole or in 
part, has been rendered impracticable by 
events over which he could have exercised no 
control? Such, at the present moment, is the 
case throughout the State of South Carolina, 
so far as the laws of the United S:ates to se- 
cure the administration of justice by means of 
the Federal Judiciary are concerned. 


But is it beyond the power of a 


‘racy among our thirty-three sovereizn States. 


All the Federal officers within its limits 
through whose agency alone these laws can be 
carried into execution, have already resigned. 
We no longer have a district judge, a district 
attorney, or a marshal in South Carolina, In 
fact, the whole machinery of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, necessary fur the distribution of re- 
medial justice among the people has been 
demolished ; and it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to replace it. 

The only acts of Congress on the statute- 
book, bearing upon this subject, are those of 
the 28th February, 1795, and 3d March, 1807. 
These authorize the President, after he shall 
have ascertained that the marshal, with ‘his 
posse commitatis, is unable to execute civil or 
criminal process in any particular case, to call 
forth the militia, and employ the army and 
navy to aid him in performing this service— 
having first by proclamation commanded the 
insurgents ‘‘to disperse and retire peaceably 
to their respective abodes within a limited 
time.” This duty cannot by possibility be 

rformed in a State where no judicial author- 
ity exists to issue process, and where there is 
no marshal to execute it, and where, even if 
there were such an officer, the entire popula- 
tion would constitute one solid combination to 
resist him. 

The bare enumeration of these provisions 
proves how inadequate they are without fur- 
ther legislation to overcome a united opposi- 
tion in a single State, not to speak of other 
States who may place themselves in a similar 
attitude. Congress alone has power to decide 
whether the present laws can or cannot be 
amended so as to carry out more effectually 
the objects of the Constitution. 

The same insuperable obstacles do not lie in 
the way of executing the laws for the collec- 
tion of the customs. The revenue still con- 
tinues to be collected, as heretofore, at the 
custom-house in Charleston; and should the 
collector unfortunately resign, a successor may 
be appointed to perform this duty. 

Then in regard tothe property of the United 
States in South Carolina. This has been pur- 
chased for a fair equivalent, ‘‘by the consent 
of the legislature of the State,” *‘ for the erec- 
tion of forts, magazines, arsenals,” &c., and 
over these the authority ‘to exercise legis- 
lation” has been expressly, granted by the 
Constitution to Congress. It is not believed 
that any attempt -will be made to expel the 
United States from this property by force ; 
but if in this I should prove to be mistaken, 
the officer in command of the forts has received 
orders to act strictly on the defensive. In 
such a contingency, the responsibility fur con- 
sequences would rightfully rest upon the heads 
of the assailants. 7 

Apart from the execution of the laws, so far 
as this may be practicable, the Executive has 
no authority to decide what shall be the rela- 
tions between the Federal Government and 
South Carolina. He has been invested with 
no such discretion. He possesses no power 
to change the relations heretuf»re existing be- 
tween them, much less to acknowledge the 
independence of that State. This would be to 
invest a mere Executive officer with the power 
of recognizing the dissolution of the Confede- 


It bears no resemblance to the recognition of a 
foreign de facto government, involving no such 
responsibility. 

ny attempt to do this would, on his part, 
be a naked act of usurpation. It is, therefure, 
my duty to submit to Congress the whole 
question in all its bearings. The course of 
events is so rapidly hastening forward that the 
emergency may soon arise, when you may be 
called upon to decide the momentvus question 
whether you’ possess the power, by force of 
arms, to compel a State to remain in the 
Union. I should feel myself recreant to my 
duty, were I not to express an opinion on this 
subject. 

The question fairly stated is—H4s the Con- 
stitution delegated to Congress the power to 
coerce a State into submission which is at- 
tempting to withdraw, or has actually drawn 
from the Confederacy? If answered in the 
affirmative, it must be on the principle that 
the power has been conferred upon Congress 
to declare and to make war against a State. 
After much serious reflection, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that no such power has 
been delezated to Congress, or to any other 
department of the Federal Government. It is 
manifest, upon an inspection of the Consti- 
tution, that this is not among the specifics and 
enumerated powers granted to Congress; and 
itis equally app.rent that its exercise is not 
‘‘necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution” any one of these powers. So far from 
this power having been delegated to Congress, 
it was expressly refused by the Convention 
which framed the Constitution. 

It appears, from the proceedings of that 
body, that on the 3lst May, 1787, the clause 
‘‘authorizing an exertion of the force of the 
whole against a delinquent State’ came up 
fur consideration. Mr. Madison opposed it in 
a brief but powerful speech, from which I 
shall extract but a single sentence. He ob- 
served:—‘* Phe use of force against a State 
would look more like a declaration of war 
than an infliction of punishment; and would 
probably be considered by the party attacked 
as a dissolution of all previous compacts by 
which it might be bound.” 

Upon his motion the clause was unanimous- 
ly p»stp»ned, and was never, I believe, again 
presented. Soon afterwards, on the 8th of 
June, 1787, when incidentally adverting to the 
subject, he said:—‘‘ Any Government for the 
United States, formed on the supposed practi- 
cability of using force against the unconstitu- 
tional proceedings of the States, would prove 
as visionary and fallacious as the government 
of Congress,” evidently meaning the then ex- 
isting Ccameath of the old Confederation. 

Without descending to particulars, it may 
be safely asserted, that the power to make 
war against a State is at variance with the 
whole spirit and intent of the Cunstitution. 
Suppose such a war should result in the con- 
quest of a State, how are we to govern it x 
terwards? Shall we hold it as a provinces, 
and govern it by despotic power? In the 
nature of things, we could not, by physical 
force, control the will of the and com- 
pel them to elect Senators and Representatives 
to Congress, and.to perform all the other 
duties depending upon their own volition, and 
required from the free citizens of a free State 
as a constituent member of the Confederacy. 

But if possessed of this power, would it be 
wise to exercise it under existing circum- 
stances? The object would doubtless be to 
preserve the Uaion. War would not only 

resent, the most effectual means of destroying 
it, but would banish all hope of its peaceable 
reconstruction. Besides, in the fraternal com 
flict a vast amount of blood and treasure 
would be expended, rendering future recon- 
ciliation between the States impossible. In 
the meantime, who can foretell what would 
be the suffering and privation of the people 
during its existence? 

The fact is that our Union rests upon public 
opinion, and can never be cemented by the 
blood of its citizens shed in civil war. If it 
cannot live in the affections of the people, it 
must one day perish. Congress possesses 
many means of preserving it by conciliation; 
but the sword was not placed in their hands to 
preserve it by force. 

But may I be permitted solemnly to invoke 
my countrymen to pause and deliberate before 
they determine to destroy this, the grandest 
temple which has ever been dedicated to hu- 
man freedom since the world began? It has 
been consecrated by the blood of our fathers, 
by the glories of the past, and by the hopes of 
the future. The Union has already made us 
the most prosperous, and, ere long, will, if 
preserved, render us the most powerful nation 
on the face of the earth. In every foreign 
region of the globe, the title of American citi- 
zen is held in the highest respect; and, when 
pronounced in a foreign land, it causes the 
hearts of our countrymen to swell with honest 
pride. Surely when we reach the brink of 
the yawning abyss, we shall recoil with horror 
from the last fatal plunge. By such a dread 
catastrophe, the hopes of the friends of free- 
dom throughout the world would be destroyed, 
and a long night of leaden despotism would 
enshroud the nations. Our example for more 
than eighty years would not only be lost, but 
it would be quoted as a conclusive proof that 
man is unfit for self-government. 

It is not every wrong—nay, it is not every 
grievous wrong—which can justify a resort to 
such a fearful alternative. This ought to be 
the last desperate remedy of a despairing peo- 
ple, after every other constitutional means of 
conciliation had been exhausted. We should 
reflect that under this free Government there 
is an incessant ebb and flowin public opinion. 


| will have its day. 


I firmly believe that it has 
already reached and passed the culminating 

int. But if, in the midst of the existing ex- 
citement, the Union shall perish, the evil may 
then become irreparable. Congress can con- 
tribute much to avert it by proposing and re- 
commending to the Legislatures of the several 
States the remedy fur existing evils, which the 
Constitution has itself provided for its own - 
preservation. This has been tried at different 
critical periods of our history, and always with 
eminent success. It is to be found in the 
Sth article providing for its own amendment. 
Under this article amendments have been pro- 
posed by two-thirds of both Houses of Con- 
gress, and have been “ ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States,” — 
and consequently become parts of the Consti- 
tution. Tou this process the country is indebted 
for the clause prohibiting Congress from pase- 
ing any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press, or of the right of petition. To 
this we are also indebted for the Bill of Rights 
which secures the people against any abuse of 
power by the Federal Government. Such were 
the apprehensions justly entertained by the 
friends of State-rights at that period as to have 
rendered it extremely doubtful whether the 
Constitution could have long survived without 
these amendments. 

Again, the Constitution was amended by 
the same process, after-the election of Presi- 
dent Jefferson by the House of Representa- 
tives, in February, 1803. This amendment 
was rendered nocessary to prevent a recur- ~ 
rence of the dangers which had seriously 
threatened the existence of the government 
during the pendency of that election. . The 
article for its own amendment was intended ~ 
to secure the amicable adjustment of conflict- 
ing constitutional questions like the present, 
which might arise between the governments 
of the States and that of the United States. 
This appears from contemporaneous history. 

In this connection, I shall merely call atten- 
tion to a few sentences in Mr. Madison’s 
justly celebrated report, in 1799, to the legis- 
lature of Virginia. In this he ably and con- 
clusively defended the resolutions of the pre- 
ceding legislature against the strictures of 
several other State legislatures. ‘These were 
mainly founded upon the protest of the Vir- 
legislature against the Alien and Se- 

ition acts,” as “palpable and alarming in- 
fractions of the Constitution.” In pointing out 
the peaceful and constitutional remedies, and - 
he referred to none other, to which the States 
were authorized to resort on such occasions, he 
concludes by saying, “‘ that the legislatures of 
the States might have made a direct represen- 
tation to Cungress with a view to obtain the re- 
scinding of the two offensive acts, or they might 
have represented to their respective Senators 
in Congress their wish that two-thirds thereof 
would propose an explanatory amendment to 
the Constitution, or two-thirds of themselves, 
if such bad been their option, might, by an 
application t» Congress, have obtained a con- 
vention for the same obj>ct.” 

This is the very course which I earnestly 
recommend in order to obtain an “explana- 
tory amendment” of the Constitution on the 
subject of slavery. This might originate with 
Congress or the State Legislatures, as may be 
deemed most advisable to attain the object. 

The explanatory amendment might be con- 
fined to the final settlement of the true con- 
struction of the Constitution on three special 
points: 

_1. An express recognition of the right of - 
property in slaves in the States where it now 
exists, or may hereafter exist. 

2. The duty of protecting this right in all 
the common Territories throughwut their terri- 
torial existence, and until they shall be admit- 
tei as States into the Union, with or without 
— as their constitutions may prescribe. 

3. A like recognition of the right of the 
master to have his slave, who has escaped 
from one State to another, restored and “ de- 
livered up” to him, and of the validity of the 
fugitive slave law enacted for this purpose, 
together with a declaration that all State len 
impairing or defeating this right are viole- ¥ 
tions of the Constitution, and are conse- 
quently null and void. 

It may be objected that this construction of 
the Constitution has already been settled by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
what more ought to be required? The an- 
swer is, that a very large proportion of the 


‘people of the United States still contest ‘the 


correctness of this decision, and never will 
cease from agitation, and admit its binding 
force, until clearly established by the people 
of the several States in their sovereign ie 
racter. Such an explanatory amendment 
would, it is believed, for ever terminate the 


“existing dissensions, and restoro peace and 


harmony among the States. 

It ought not to be doubted that such an 
appeal to the arbitrament established by the 
Constitution itself, would be received with 
favour by all the States of the Confederacy. 
In any event, it ought to be tried in a spirit _ 
of conciliation, before any of those States shall 
separate themselves from the Union. 

When I entered upon the duties of the Pre- 
sidential office, the aspect neither of our foreign 
nor domestic affairs was at all satisfactory. 
We were involved in dangerous complications ~ 
with several nations, and two of our Territo- 
ries were in a state of revolution against the 
government. 

A restoration of the African slave trade had 
numerous and powerful advocates. Unlawful 
military expeditions were countenanced by 
many of our citizens, and were suffered, in 
defiance of the efforts of the government, to 
escape from our shores, for the purpose of 
making war upon the unoffending people of 
neighbouring republics, with whom we were 
at peace. | 
n addition to these and other difficulties, 
we experienced a revulsion in monetary affairs, 
soon after my advent to power, of unexampled 
severity and of ruinous consequences to 
the great interests of the country. When we 
take a retrospect of what was then. our condi- 
tion, and contrast this with its material pros- 
perity at the time of the late presidential elee- 
tion, we have abundant reason to return our 
grateful thanks to that merciful Providence 
which has never forsaken usas a nation in all 
our past trials. 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Our pation with great Britain are of the 
most friendly character. Since the commence- 
ment of my administration, the two dangerous 
questions arising from the Clayton and Bul- 
wer treaty, and from the right of search claim- 
ed by the British government, have been ami- 
cably and honourably adjusted. 

The discordant construction of the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty between the two govern- 
ments, which at different periods of the dis- 
cussion bore a threatening aspect, have result- 
ed in a final settlement entirely satisfactory 
tothisgovernment. In my last annual message 
I informed Congress that the British govern- 
ment had not then “completed treaty arrange- 
ments with the Republics of Honduras and 
Nicaragua, in pursuance of the understanding 
between the two governments. It is never- 
theless confidently expected that this _ 
work will ere long be accomplished.” This 
confident expectation has since been fulfilled. 
Her Britannic Majesty concluded a treat 
with Honduras on the 24th November, 1859, 
and with Nicaragua on the 28th August, 
1860, relinquishing the Mosquito protectorate. 
Besides, by the former, the Bay Islands are 
revognized as a part of the republic of Hon-- 
duras. It may be observed that the stipula- 
tions of these treaties conform in every el 
tant particular to the amendments adopted by 
the Senate of the United States to the treaty 
concluded at London on the 19th of October, 
1856, between the two governments. It will . 
be recollected that this treaty was rejected by | 
the British government because of its objec- 
tion to the just and important amendment of © 
the Senate to the article relating to Ruatan 
and the other islands in the Bay of Honduras. 

It must bea source of sincere satisfaction 
to all classes of our fellow-citizens, and espe- 
cially to those engaged in foreiga commerce, 


that the claim on the part of Great Britain, — 


forcibly to visit and search American mer- 
chant vessels on the high seas in time of 
peace, has been abandoned. This was by far 
the most dangerous question to the of 
the two countries which has existed since the 
war of 1812. Whilst it remained open, th 
might at any moment have been prectpita 
into a war. This was rendered manifest by 
the exasperated state of public feeling through- 
out our entire country, produced by the forci- 
ble search of American merchant vessels b 


The slavery question, like every thing human, 


British cruiserg on the coast of Cuba, in the 
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epring of 1858. The American people bailed 
with general acclaim the orders of he Secre- 
tary of the Navy to our naval force im the Gulf 
of Mexico, *‘to protect all vesselaof the United 
States on the high seas from, seareh or deten- 
tion by the vessele-of-war ofany other nation. 
These orders might have produced an imme- 
diate collision between the naval forces of the 

was most fortunately pre- 
vented by an appeal to the justice of Great 
Britain, and to the law of nations as ex- 
pounded by her own most eminent jurists. 

The only question of any importance which 
still remains open is the disputed title between 
the two governments to the island of San Juan, 
in the vicinity of Washington Territory. As 
this question. is still under negotiation, it is 
not deemed advisable at the. present moment 
to make any otber allusion to the subject. — 

The recent visit of the Prince of Wales, in 
private character, to the people of this coun- 
try, has proved to be a most auspicious event. 
In its consequences, it cannot fail to increase 
the kindred and kindly feelings which I trust 
pee Pte actuate the government and people 
of both countries in their political and social 
intercourse with each other. 


FRANCE, 


With France, our ancient and powerful ally, 
our relations continue to be of the must friendly 
character. A decision has recently been made 
by a French judicial tribunal, with the appro- 
bation of ‘the Imperial Government, which 
cannot fail to foster the sentiments of mutual 
regard that have so long existed between the 
two countries. Under the French law, no per- 


son can serve in the armies of France unless 


he be a French citizen. 

The law of France recognizing the natural 
right of expatriation, it follows as a necessary 
consequence that a Frenchman, by the fact of 
having become a citizen of the United States, 
has changed his allegiance, and has lost his 
native character. He cannot, therefore, be 
compelled to serve in the French armies in 
case he should return to his native country. 
These principles were announced in 1852 by 
the French Minister of War, and in two late 
cases have been confirmed by the French 
judiciary. In these, two natives of France 
have been discharged from the French army 
because they had become American citizens. 
To employ the language of our present Min- 
ister to France, who has rendered good ser- 
vice on this occasion:—“I do not think our 
French naturalized fellow-citizens will here- 
after experience much annoyance on this 
subject.” I venture to predict that the time 
is not far distant when the other continental 


powers will adopt the same wise and just 


policy which has done so much honour to the 
enlightened government of the Emperor. In 
any event, our Government is bound to pro- 
tect the rights of our naturalized citizens 
every where to the same extent as though 
they had drawn their first breath in this 
country. We can recognize no distinction 
between our native and naturalized citizens. 


RUSSIA. 
Between the great empire of Russia and 
the United States the mutual friendship and 
regard which has so long existed still con- 
tinues to prevail, and, if possible, to increase. 
Indeed, our relations with that empire are all 
that we could desire. 


SPAIN. 


Our relations with Spain are now of a more 
complicated though less dangerous character 
than they have been for many years. Our 
citizens have long held, and continue to hold, 
numerous claims against the Spanish Govern- 
ment. These had been ably urged for a series 
of years by our suceessive diplomatic represen- 
tatives at Madrid, but without obtaining re- 
dress. The Spanish Government finally agreed 
to institute a joint commission for the adjust- 
ment of these claims, and on the 5th day of 
March, 1860, coneluded a convention for this 

oe Brgy with our present Minister at Madrid. 

nder this convention, what have been de- 
nominated ‘‘the Cuban claims,” amounting to 
$128,635.54, in which more than one hundred 
of our fellow-citizens are interested, were re- 
cognized, and the Spanish Government agreed 
to pay $100,000 of this amount “within three 
months following the exchange of ratifica- 
tions.” The payment of the remaining $23,- 
635.54 was to await the decision of the com- 
missioners for or against “the Amistad claim;”’ 
but in any event the balance was to be paid 
to the claimants either by Spain or the United 
States. These terms I have every reason to 
know are highly satisfactory to the holders of 
the Cuban claims. Indeed, they have made a 
formal offer authorizing the State Department 
to settle these claims, and to deduct the amount 
of the Amistad claim from the sums which 
they are entitled to receive from Spain. This 
offer, of course, cannot be accepted. 
*#A1l other claims of citizens of the United 
States against Spain, or of subjects of the 
Queen of Spain against the United States, 
including the “‘ Amistad claim,” were by this 
convention referred to a board of commission- 
ersin the usual form. Neither the validity of 
the Amistad claim nor of any other claim 
inst either party, with the single exception 
of the Cuban claims, was recognized by the 
convention. Indeed, the Spanish government 
did not insist that the validity of the Amistad 
claim should be thus recognized, notwith- 
standing its payment had been recommended 
to Congress by two of my predecessors as well 
as by myself, and an appropriation for that 
urpose had passed the Senate of the United 
tates. They were content that it should be 
submitted to the board for examination and 
decision, like the other claims. Both govern- 
ments were bound respectively to pay the 
amounts awarded to the several claimants “‘at 
‘such times and places as may be fixed by and 
according to the tenor of said awards.” 

I transmitted this convention to the Senate 
for their constitutional action, on May 3d, 
1860, and on the 27th of the succeeding June 
they determined that they would “not advise 
and consent” to its ratification. 

These proceedings place our relations with 
Spain in an awkward and embarrassing posi- 
tion. It is more than probable that the final 
adjustment of these claims will devolve upon 
successor, . 

reiterate the recommendation contained in 
my Annual Message of December, 1858, and 
repeated in that of December, 1859, in favour 
of the acquisition of Cuba from Spain by fair 
purchase. I firmly believe that such an ac- 
quisition would contribute essentially to the 
well-being and prosperity of both countries in 
all future time, as well as prove the certain 
means of immediately abolishing the African 
slave trade throughout the world. I would 
not repeat this recommendation upon the pre- 
sent occasion if I believed that the transfer of. 
Cuba to the United States, upon conditions 
highly favourable to Spain, could justly tar- 
nish the national honour of the proud and an- 
cient Spanish Monarchy. Surely no person 
ever attributed to the first Napoleon a disre- 
regard of the national honour of France, for 
transferring Louisiana to the United States for 
a fair equivalent both in money and commer- 
cial advantages. 


AUSTRIA, &C. 


With the Emperor of Austria and the re- 
maining continental powers of Europe, in- 
cluding that of the Sultan, our relations con- 
tinue to be of the most friendly character. 


CHINA. 


The friendly and peaceful policy pursued 
by the government of the United States to- 
wards the Empire of China, has produced the 
most satisfactory results. The treaty of Tien- 
tsin on the 18th of June, 1858, has been faith- 
fully observed by the Chinese authorities. 
The convention of the 8th November, 1858, 
supplementary to this treaty, for the adjust- 
ment and satisfaction of the claims of our 
citizens on China, referred to in my last an- 
nual message, has been already carried into 
effect, so far as this was practicable. 

Under this convention the sum of 500,000 
taels, equal to about $700,000, was stipulated 
to be paid in satisfaction of the claims of 
American citizens, out of the one-fifth of the 
receipts for tonnage import, and export duties 
oa American vessels’ at the ports of Canton, 
Shanghai, and Fuchau; and it was “agreed 
that this amount shall be in full liquidation 
of all claims of American citizens at the vari- 
ous ports to this date.” Debentures for this 
amount—to wit, 300,000 taels fur Canton, 
100,000 for Shanghai, and 100,000 for Fuchau 
—were delivered according to the terms of the 
convention by the respective Chinese collectors 
ef the customs of these ports to the agent 
st lected by our Minister to receive the same. 

Since that time the claims of our citizens 
have been adjusted by the Board of Commis- 
sioners appointed for that purpose, under the 
act of March 3, 1859, and their awards, which 
proved the claimants, have been 
approved by our Minister. In the aggregate 
they amount to the sum of $498,604.78. The 
claimants have already received a large pro- 
portion of the sums awarded to them out of the 

‘ fund provided, and it is confidently expected that 
_ the remainder will, ere long, be entirely paid. 
After the awards shall have been ‘satisfied, 
there will remain a surplus of more than 
$200,000 at the disposition of Congress. As 
this will in equity belong to the Chinese gov- 
ernment, would not justice require its appro- 
priation to some benevolent object in which 
the Chinese may be specially interested? 

Our Minister to China, in obedience to his 
instructions, has remained perfectly neutral 


in the war between Great Britain and France 
and Chinese empire; although, in con- 
junction with the Russian Minister, he was 
ever ready and willing, had the opportunity 
offered, to employ his good offices in restoring 
peace between the parties. It is bat an act of 
simple justice; both to our present Minister 
and his predecessor, to state, that they have 


fully equal to the delicate, trying, and | 


responsible positions in which they have on 
different occasions been placed. 


= 
JAPAN. 


The ratifications of the treaty with Japan, 
concluded at Yedo, on the 29th July, 1858, 
were exchanged at Washington on the 22d 
May last, and the treaty itself was proclaimed 
on the succeeding day. ‘I'here is good reason 
to expect that, under its protection and influ- 
ence, our trade and intercourse with that 
distant and interesting people will rapidly 
increase. 

The ratifications of the treaty were ex- 
changed with unusual solemnity. For this 
purpose the Tycoon had accredited three of his 
most distinguished subjects as Envoys Extra- 
ordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary, who 
were received and treated with marked distinc- 
tion and kindness both by the Government and 
people of the United States. There is every 
reason to believe that they have returned to 
their native land entirely satisfied with their 
visit, and inspired by the most friendly feel- 
ings for our country’ Let us ardently hope, 


‘in the language of the treaty itself, that ‘‘there 


shall henceforward be perpetual peace and 
friendship between the United States of Ameri- 
ca and his Majesty the Tycoon of Japan and 
his successors.” 

BRAZIL. 

With the wise, conservative, and liberal 
government of the empire of Brazil, our rela- 
tions continue to be of the most amicable 
character. 

NEW GRANADA. 

The exchange of the ratifications of the con- 
vention with the Republic of New Granada, 
signed at Washington on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1857, has been long delayed from acci- 
dental causes, for which neither party is cen- 
surable. These ratifications were duly ex- 
changed in this city on the-5th of November 
last. Thus has a controversy been amicably 
terminated which had become so serious at the 
period of my inauguration, as to require me, 
on the 17th April,.1857, to direct our Minister 
to demand his passports and return to the 
United States. 

Under this convention the government of 
New Granada has specially acknowledged it- 
self to be responsible to our citizens ‘for 
damages which were caused by the riot at Pa- 
nama on the 15th April, 1856.” These claims, 
together with other claims of our citizens which 
had been long urged in vain, are referred for 
adjustment to a Board of Commissioners. I 
submit a copy of the convention to Congress, 
and recommend the legislation necessary to 
carry it into effect. 

COSTA RICA AND NICARAGUA. 

Persevering efforts have been made for the 
adjustment of the claims of American citi- 
zens against the Government of Costa Rica, 
and I am happy to inform you that these 
have finally prevailed. A convention was 
signed at the city of San Jose, on the 2d of 
July last, between the Minister resident of 
the United States in Costa Rica and the 
Plenipotentiaries of that Republic, referring 
these claims to a Board of Commissioners 


and providing for the payment of the 2 
This convention will be submitteq@e@ 


awards. 
immediately to the Senate for their constit 
tional action. 

The claims of our citizens upon the Re- 
public of Nicaragua have not yet been pro- 
vided for by treaty, although diligent efforts 
for this purpose have been made by our Min- 
ister resident to that Republic. These are 


still continued, with a fair prospect of success. | 


MEXICO. 

Our relations with Mexico remain in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. In my,two last an- 
nual messages, I discussed extensively the sub- 
ject of these relations, and do not now pro- 


pose to repeat at length the facts and argu- 


ments then presented. They proved conclu- 
sively that our citizens residing in Mexico, 
and our merchants trading thereto, had suffer- 
ed a series of wrongs and outrages such as we 
have never patiently borne from any other 
nation. For these our successive Ministers, 
invoking the faith of treaties, had, in the name 
of their country, persistently demanded redress 
and indemnification, but without the slightest 
effect. Indeed, so confident had the Mexican 
authorities become of our patient endurance, 
that they universally believed they might 
commit these outrages upon American citizens 
with absolute impunity. Thus wrote our 
Minister in 1856, and expressed the opinion 
that “nothing but a manifestation of the pow- 
er of the Government, and of its purpose to 
punish these wrongs, will avail.” 

Afterwards in 1857, came the adoption of a 
new Constitution for Mexico, the election of a 
President and Congress under its provisions, 
and the inauguration of the President. With- 
in one short month, however, this President 
was expelled from the capital by a rebellion 


in the army, and the supreme power of the 


Republic was assigned to General Zuloaga. 
This usurper was in his turn soon compelled 
to retire and give place to General Miramon. 
Under the constitution which had thus been 
adopted, Senor Juarez, as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, became the lawful President 
of the Republic; and it was for the mainte- 
nance of the Constitution, and his authority 
derived from it, that the civil war commenced, 
and still continues to be prosecuted. 
Throughout the year 1858 the constitutional 
party grew stronger and stronger. In the 
previous history of Mexico a successful mili- 
tury revolution at the capital had almost 
universally been the signal for submission 
throughout the Republic. Not so on the pre- 
sent occasion. A majority of the citizens 
persistently sustained the Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, When this was recognized in April, 
1859, by the government of the United States, 
its authority extended over a large majority of 
the Mexican States and people, including Vera 


| Cruz and all the other important sea ports of 


the Republic. From that period our com- 
merce with Mexico began to revive, and the 
Constitutional Government has afforded it all 
the protection in their power. 

Meanwhile, the government of Miramon 
still held sway at the capital and over the sur- 
rounding country, and continued its outrages 
against the few American citizens who still 
had the courage to remain within its power. 
To cap the climax: After the battle of Tacu- 
baya, in April, 1859, Gen. Marquez ordered 
three citizens of the United States, two of them 
physicians, to be seized in the hospital at that 
place, taken out and shot, without crime and 
without trial. This was done, notwitbstand- 
ing our unfortunate countrymen were at the 
moment engaged in the holy cause of affording 
relief to the soldiers of both parties who had 
been wounded in the battle, without making 
7 distinction between them. 

The time had’ arrived, in my opinion, when 
this government was bound to exert its power 
to avenge and redress the wrongs of our citi- 
zens and to afford them protection in Mexico. 
The interposing obstacle was that the portion 
of the country under the sway of Miramon 
could not be reached without passing ver ter- 
ritory under the jurisdiction of the constitu- 
tional government. Under these circum- 
stances, I deemed it my duty to recommend to 
Congress, in my last annual message, the 


employment of a sufficient military force to 


penetrate into the interior, where the govern- 
ment of Miramon was to be found, with, or, 
if need be, without the consent of the Juarez 


‘government, though it was not doubted that 


this consent could be obtained. Never have I 

had a clearer conviction on any subject than 

= justice as well as wisdom of such a 
icy. 

No other alternative was left, except the entire 
abandonment of our fellow-citizens, who had 
gone to Mexico under the faith of treaties, to 
the systematic injustice, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion of Miramon’s government. Besides, it is 
almost certain that the simple authority to 
employ this force would of itself have accom- 
plished all our objects, without striking a 
single blow. The constitutional government 
would then, ere this, have been established at 
the city of Mexico, and would have been ready 
and willing, to the extent of its ability, to do 
us justice, 

n addition—and I deem this a most impor- 
tant consideration —European governments 
would have been deprived of all pretext to 
interfere in the territorial and domestic con- 
cerns of Mexico. We should thus have been 
relieved from the obligation of resisting, even 
by force, should this become necessary, any 
attempt by these governments to deprive our 
neighbouring republic of portions of her terri- 
tory—a duty from which we could not shrink 
without abandoning the traditional and estab- 
lished policy of the American people. I am 
happy to observe that, firmly relying upon the 
justice and good faith of these governments, 
there is no present danger that such a contin- 
gency will happen. 

Having discovered that my recommenda- 
tions would not be sustained by Congress, the 
next alternative was to accomplish in some 
degree, if possible, the same objects by treaty 
— with the constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Such treaties were accordingly con clude 


-arbiter of disputes among freemen. 


by our late able and excellent Minister to 


exico, and on the ith of January last were 
submitted to the Senate for ratification. As 
these have not yet received the final action of 
that body, it would be improper for me to 
present a detailed statement of their provi- 
sions. Still I may be permitted to express the 
opinion in advance, that they are calculated to 
promote the agricultural, the manufacturin 
and commercial interests of the country, an 
to secure our just influence with an adjoining 
Republic as to whose fortunes and fate we can 
never feel indifferent ; whilst at the same time 
they provide for the payment of a considera- 
ble amount towards the satisfaction of the 
claims of our injured fellow citizens. 


KANSAS AND UTAH. 


At the period of my inauguration, I was 
confronted in Kansas by a revolutionary gov- 
ernment, existing under what is called the 
Topeka Constitution. Its avowed object was 
to subdue the territorial government by force, 
and to inaugurate what was called the Topeka 
government in its stead. To accomplish this 
object an extensive military organization was 
formed, and its command entrusted to the 
most violent revolutionary leaders. 

Under these circumstances, it became my 
imperative duty to exert the whole constitu- 
tional power. of the Executive to prevent the 
flames of civil war from again raging in 
Kansas, which, in the excited state of the 

ublic mind, both North and South, might 
se extended into the neighbouring States. 

The hostile parties in Kansas had been in- 
flamed against each other by emissaries both 
from the North and the South, to a degree of 
malignity without parallel in our history. To 
prevent actual collision, and to assist the civil 
magistrates in enforcing the laws, a strong 
detachment of the army was stationed in 
the Territory, ready to aid the Marshal and 
his deputies, when lawfully called upon, as a 
posse comitatus in the execution of civil and 
criminal process. 

Still, the troubles in Kansas could not have 
been permanently settled without an election 
by the people. The ballot-box is the surest 
Under 
this conviction every proper effort was employ- 
ed to induce the hostile parties to vote at the 
election of delegates to frame a State constitu- 
tion, and afterwards at the election to decide 
whether Kansas should be a slave or a free 
State. The insurgent party refused to vote at 
either, lest this might be considered a recogni- 
tion on their part of the territorial government 
established by Congress. A better spirit, how- 
ever, seemed soon after to prevail, and the two 
parties met face to face at the third election, 
held on the first Monday of January, 1858, for 
members of the legislature and State officers 
under the Lecompton Constitution. The result 
was the triumph of the anti-slavery party at 
the polls. This decision of the ballot-box 

roved clearly that this party were in the ma- 
jority, and removed the danger of civil war. 
From that time we have heard little or nothing 
of the Topeka government, and all serious 
danger of revolutionary troubles in Kansas 
was then at an end. 

The Lecompton Constitution, which had 
been thus recognized at this State election by 
the votes of both political parties in Kansas, 
was transmitted to me with the request that I 
should present it to Congress. This I could 
not have refused to,.do without violating my 
clearest and strongest convictions of duty. 
The constitution, and all the proceedings which 
preceded and followed its formation, were fair 
and regular on their.face. I then believed, 
nd experience has proved, that the interests 
of the people of Kansas would have been best 


Bconsulted by its admission as a State into the 


Union, especially as the majority, within a 


brief period, could have amended the constitu- 


tion according to their will and pleasure. If 
fraud existed in all or any of these proceedings, 
it was not for the President, but for Congress 
to investigate and determine the question of 
fraud, and what ought to be its consequences. 
If, at the two first elections, the majority re- 
fused to vote, it cannot be pretended that this 
refusal to exercise the elective franchise could 
invalidate an election fairly held under lawful 
authority, even if they had not subsequently 
voted at the thirdelection. It is true that the 
whole constitution had not been submitted to 
the people, as I always desired; but the pre- 
cedents are numerous of the admission of 
States into the Union without such submission. 

It would not comport with my present purpose 
to review the proceedings of Congress upon the 
Lecompton Constitution. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve that their final action has removed the last 
vestige of serious revolutionary troubles. The 
desperate band recently assembled,-under a noto- 
rious outlaw, in the southern portion of the Terri- 
tory, to resist the execution of the laws and to 
plunder peaceful citizens, will, I doubt not, be 
speedily subdued and brought to justice. — 

Had I treated the Lecompton Constitution as a 
nullity, and refused to transmit it to Congress, it 
is not difficult to imagine, whilst recalling the 
position of the country at that moment, what 
would have been the disastrous consequences, 
both in and out of the Territory, from such a de- 
reliction of duty on the part of the Executive. — 

Peace has also been restored within the Terri- 
tory of Utah, which, at the commencement of my, 
administration, was in the state of open rebellion 
This was the more dangerous, as the people 
animated by a fanatical spirit and entrenched 
within their distant mountain fastnesses, might 
have made a long and formidable resistance. 
Cost what it might, it was necessary to bring 
them into subjection to the Constitution and the 
laws. Sound pee; therefore, as well as human- 
ity, required that this object should, if possible, be 
accomplished without the effusion of blood. This 
could only be effected by sending a military 
force into the Territory sufficiently strong to 
convince the people that resistance would be hope- 
less, and at the same time to offer them a pardon 
for past offences on condition of immediate sub- 
mission to the government. This policy was pur- 
sued with eminent success; and the only cause 
for regret is the heavy expenditure required to 
march a large detachment of the army to that 
remote region, and to furnish it subsistence. Utah 
is now comparatively peaceful and quiet, and the 
military force has been withdrawn, except that 
portion of it necessary to keep the Indians in 
check, and to protect the emigrant trains on their 
way to our Pacific possessions. 


FINANCES. 


In my first annual message I promised to em- 
ploy my best exertions, in co-operation with Con- 
gress, to reduce the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment within the limits of a wise and judicious 
economy. An overflowing treasury had produced 
habits of prodigality and extravagance which 
could only a gradually corrected. The work re- 

uired both time and patience. I applied myself 
diligently to this task from the beginning, and 
was aided by the able and energetic efforts of the 
Heads of the different Executive Departments. 
The result of our labours in this good cause did 
not appear in the sum total of our expenditures 
for the first two years, mainly in consequence of 
the extraordinary expenditure necessarily incur- 
red in the Utah expedition, and the very large 
amount of the contingent expenses of Congress 
during this period. These greatly exceeded the 
pay and mileage of the members. For the year 
ending 30th June, 1858, whilst the pay and 
mileage amounted to $1,490,214, the contin- 
gent expenses rose to $2,093,309 79, and for 
the year ending 30th June, 1859, whilst the 
pay and mileage amounted to $859,093 66, the 
contingent expenses amounted to $1,431,565 78. 
I am happy, however; to be able to inform you 
that during the last fiscal year ending on the 30th 


June, 1860, the total expenditures of the Govern-. 


ment in all its branches—legislative, executive, 
and judicial—exclusive of the public debt, were 
reduced to the sum of $55,402,465 46. This con- 
clusively appears from the books of the Treasury. 
In the year ending on the 30th June, 1858, the 
total expenditure, exclusive of the public debt, 
amounted to $71,901,129 77, and that for the year 
ending 30th June, 1859, to $66,346,226 13. Whilst 
the books of the Treasury show an actual expen- 
diture of $59,848,474 72 for the year ending on 
the 30th June, 1860, including $1,040,667 71 for 
the contingent expenses of Congress, there must 
be deducted from this amount the sum of $4,296,- 
009 26, with the interest upon it of $150,000, ap- 
propriated by the act of 15th February, 1860, “for 
the purpose of supplying the deficiency in the 
revenues and defraying the expenses of the Post 
Otfice Department tor the year ending tbe 30th of 
June, 1859.” This sum, therefore, justly charge- 
able to the year 1859, must be deducted from the 
sum of $59,848,474 72, in order to ascertain the 
expenditure for the year ending on the 30th June, 
1860, which leaves a balance for the expenditures 
of that year of $55,402,465 46. The interest on 
the public debt, including Treasury notes for the 
same fiscal year ending on the 30th of June, 1860, 
amounted to $3,177,314 62, which added to the 
above sum of $55,402,465 46, makes the aggregate 
of $58,579,780 08. ; 

It ought in justice to be observed, that several 
of the estimates from the departments for. the 
year ending 30th June, 1860, were reduced by 
Congress below what was and still is deemed com- 
patible with the public interest. Allowing a libe- 
ral margin of $2,500,000 for this reduction, and 
for other causes, it may be safely asserted that the 
sum of $61,000,000, or at the most $62,000,000, is 
ry sufficient to administer the government, 
and to pay the interest on the public debt, unless 
contingent events should hereafter render extra- 
ordinary expenditures necessary. 

This result has been attained in a considerable 
degree by the care exercised by the appropriate 
departments in entering into public contracts. I 
have myself never interfered with the award of 
any such contract, except in a single case with 
the Colonization Society, deeming it advisable to 
cast the whole responsibility in each case on the 
proper head of the department, with the general 
instruction that these contracts should always be 
given to the lowest and best bidder. It has ever 
been my opinion, that public contracts are not a 
legitimate source of patronage to be conferred 
upon personal or political favourites; but that in 
all such cases, a public officer is bound to act for 
the government as a prudent individual would 
act for himself. 


> AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE, &C. 

It is with great satisfaction I communicate the 
fact that, since the date of my last annual mes- 
sage, not a single slave has been imported into 
the United States in violation of the laws prohibit- 
ing the African slave trade. This statement is 


| ter which he might carry. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


founded upon a thorough examination and inves 
tigation of the subject. Indeed, the spirit which 
revailed some time since among a portion of our 
ellow-citizens in favour of this trade, seems to 
have entirely subsided. : 
- [also congratulate you upon the public senti- 
ment which now exists against the crime of set- 
ting on foot military expeditions within the limits 
of the United States, to proceed from thence and 
make war upon the people of unoffending States, 
with whom we are at peace. In this respect a 
happy change has been effected since the com- 
mencement of my administration. Itsurely ought 
to be the prayer of every Christian and patriot, 
that such expeditions may never again receive 
countenance in our country or depart from our 
shores. 
It would be a useless repetition to do more than 
refer, with earnest commendation, to my former 
recommendations in favour of the Pacific Rail- 
road—of the grant of power to the President to 
employ the naval force in the vicinity, for the 
protection of the lives and property of our fellow- 
citizens passing in transit over the different Cen- 
tral American routes, against sudden and lawless 
outbreaks and depredations; and also to protect 
American merchant vessels, their crews and car- 
goes, against violent and unlawful seizure and 


American Republics, when these may be in a dis- 
turbed and revolutionary condition. It is my 
settled conviction that without such a power we 
do not afford that protection to those engaged in 
the commerce of the country which they have & 
right to demand. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


I again recommend to Congress the Ppp 3 ofa 
law in pursuance of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, appointing a day certain, previous to the 
4th March, in each year of an odd number, for the 


election of representatives throughout all the | 


States. A similar power has already been exer- 
cised, with general approbation, in the ap int- 
ment of the same day throughout the Union 
for holding the election of electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States. My 
attention was earnestly directed to this sub- 
ject from the fact that the thirty-fifth Congress 
terminated on the 3d March, 1859, without making 
the necessary appropriation for the service of the 
Post Office Department. I was then forced to 
consider the best remedy for this omission, and 
an immediate call of the present Congress was the 
natural resort. Upon inquiry, however, I ascer- 
tained that fifteen out of the thirty-three States 
composing the Confederacy were without repre- 
sentatives, and that, consequently, these fifteen 
States would be disfranchised by such a call. 
These fifteen States will be in the same condition 
on the 4th March next. Ten of them cannot elect 
representatives, according to existing State laws, 
until different periods, extending from the begin- 
ning of August next until the months of October 
and November. : 

In my last message I gave warning that, in a 
time of sudden and alarming danger the salvation 
of our institutions might depend upon the power 
of the President immediately to assemble a full 
Congress, to meet the emergency. 


~ 


TARIFF. 


It is now quite evidentthatthe financial necessi- 
ties of the Government will require a modification 
of the tariff during your present session for the 
purpose of increasing the revenue. In this as- 
pect, I desire to reiterate the recommendation con- 
tained in my last two annual messages, in favour 
of imposing specific instead of ad valorem duties 
on all important articles to which these can be 
properly applied. From long observation and ex- 
perience I am convinced that specific duties are 
necessary, both to protect the revenue and to se- 
cure to our manufacturing interests that amount 
of incidental encouragement which unavoidably 
results from a révenue tariff. 

As an abstract proposition it may be admitted 
that ad valorem. duties would, in theory, be the 
most just and equal. But if the experience of this 
and all other commercial nations has demonstra- 
ted that such duties cannot be assessed and col- 
lected without great frauds upon the revenue, 
then it is the poe of wisdom to resort to specific 
duties. Indeed, from the very nature of an ad va- 
lorem duty, this must be the result. Under it the 
inevitable consequence is, that foreign goods will 
be entered at less thun their true value. The 
treasury will, therefore, lose the duty on the dif- 
ference between their real and fictitious value, 
and to this extent we are defrauded. 

The temptations which ad valorem duties pre- 
sent to a dishonest importer are irresistible. His 
object is to pass his goods through the custom- 
house at the very lowest valuation necessary to 
save them from confiscation. In this he too often 
succeeds, in spite of the vigilance of the revenue 
officers. Hence the resort to false invoices, one 
for the purchaser and another for the custom- 
house, and to other expedients to defraud the 
Government. The honest importer produces his 
invoice to the collector, stating the actual price 
at which he purchased the articles abroad. Not 
so the dishonest importer and the agent of the 
foreign manufacturer. And here it may be ob- 
served that a very large proportion of the manu- 
factures imported from abroad are consigned for 
sale to commission merchants who are mere 
agents employed by the manufacturers. In such 
cases no actual sale has been made to fix their 
value. The-foreign manufacturer, if he be dis- 
honest, prepares an invoice of the goods, not at 
their actual value, but at the very lowest rate 
necessary to escape detection. In this manner 
the dishonest importer and the foreign manufac- 
turer enjoy a-decided advantage over the honest 
merchant. They are thus enabled to undersell 
the fair trader, and drive him from the market. 
In fact, the operation of this system has already 
driven from he pursuits of honourable commerce 
many of that class of regular and conscientious 
merchants whose character, throughout the world, 
is the pride of our country. . : 

The remedy for these evils is to be found in 
specific duties, so far as this may be practicable. 

hey dispense with any as. saat J at the custom- 
house into the actual cost or value of the article, 
and it pays the — amount of duty previously 
fixed by law. They present no temptations to the 
appraisers of foreign goods, who receive but small 
salaries; and might by undervaluation in a few 
cases, render themselves independent. 

_ Besides, specific duties best conform to the re- 
quisition in the Constitution that “no preference 
shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of 
another.” -Under our ad valorem system such 
preferences are to some extent inevitable, and 
complaints have often been made that the spirit 
of this provision has been violated by a lower 
' appraisement of the same articles at one port than 
at another. 

_ An impression, strangely enough, prevails to 
some extent, that Seg duties are necessarily 
protective duties. Nothing can be more fallacious. 
Great Britain glories in free trade, and yet her 
whole revenue from imports is at the present mo- 
ment collected under a system of specific duties. 
It is a striking fact in this connection that, in the 
commercial treaty of 23d January, 1860, between 
France and England, one of the articles provides 
that the ad valorem duties which it imposes shall 
be converted into specific duties within six months 
from its date, and these are to be ascertained by 
making an average of the prices for six months 
previous to that time. The reverse of the propo- 
sition would be nearer to the truth, because a much 
larger amount of revenue would be collected by 
merely converting the ad valorem duties of a 
tariff into equivalent specific duties. To this ex- 
tent the revenue would be increased, and in the 
same proportion the specific duty might be di- 
minished. 

Specific duties would secure to the American 
manufacturer the incidental protection to which 
he is fairly entitled under a revenue tariff, and to 
this surely no person would object. The framers 
of the existing tariff have gone further, and in a 
liberal spirit have discriminated in favour of large 
and useful branches of our manufacturers, not by 
raising the rate of duty upon the importation of 
similar articles from abroad, but what is the same 
in effect, by admitting articles free of duty which 
enter into the composition of their fabrics. 

Under the'present system it has been often truly 
remarked that this incidental protection decreases 
when the manufacturer needs it most, and in- 
creases when he needs it least, and constitutes a 
sliding scale which always operates against him. 
The revenues of the country are subject to similar 
fluctuation. Instead of approaching a steady 
standard, as would be the case under a system of 
specific duties, they sink and rise with the sink- 
ing and rising ype of articles in foreign coun- 
tries. It would not be difficult for Congress to 
arrange a system of specific duties which would 
afford additional stability both to our revenue and 
our manufactures, and without injury or injustice 
to any interest of the country. This might be 
accomplished by ascertaining the average value 
of any given article for a series of years at the 
place of exportation, and by simply converting 
the rate of ad valorem duty upon it which might 
be deemed necessary for revenue purposes, into 
the form of a specific duty. Such an arrangement 
could not injure the consumer. If he should pay 
a greater amount of duty one year, this would be 
counterbalanced by a lesser amount the next, and 
in the end the aggregate would be the same. 

I desire to call your immediate attention to the 
present condition of the Treasury, so ably and 
clearly presented by the Secretary in his report to 
Congress; and to recommend, that measures be 
promptly adopted, to enable it to discharge its 
pressing obligations. The other recommendations 
of the report are well worthy of your favourable 
consideration. 

I herewith transmit to Congress the reports of 
the Secretaries of War, of the Sie , of the Inte- 
rior, and of the Postmaster-General. The recom- 
mendations and suggestions which they contain 
are highly valuable, and deserve your careful 
attention. 

The report of the Postmaster-General details the 
circumstances under which Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
on my request, agreed, in the month of July 
last, to carry the ocean mails between our Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. Had he not thus acted, this 
important intercommunication must have been 
suspended, at least for a season. The Postmaster- 
General had no power to make him any other 
com pensatjon than the postages on the mail mat- 
t was known, at the 
time, that these postages would fall far short of 
an adequate compensation, as well as of the sum 
which the same service had previously cost the 
Government. Mr. Vanderbilt, in a commendable 
spirit, was willing to rely upon the justice of Con- 
gress to make up the deficiency; and I, therefore. 
recommend that an appropriation may be granted 
for purpose. 

I should do great injustice to the Attorney- 
General, were I to omit the mention of his distin- 
guished services in the measures adopted and 
prosecuted by him for the defence of the Govern- 
ment against numerous and unfounded claims to 
land in California, purporting to have been made 
by the Mexican Governnmient previous to the treaty 
of cession. . The successful opposition to these 
claims has saved to the United States public Pe 


rty worth many millions of dollars, an 
individuals holding title under them to at least an 
equal amount. A 

It has been represented to me, from sources 
which I deem reliable, that the inhabitants in 


confiscation in the ports of Mexico and the South | 


several portions of Kansas have been reduced 


nearly to a state of starvation, on account of the 
almost total failure of their crops, whilst the har- 


vests in every other portion of the country have |. 


been abundant. The prospect before them for the 
approaching winter is well calculated to enlist the 
syinpathies of every heart. The destitution ap- 
"ig to be so general that it cannot be relieved 

y private contributions, and they are in such in- 
digent circumstances as to be unable to purchase 
the necessaries of life for themselves. I refer the 
subject to Con . If any constitutional measure 
for their relief can be devised, I would recommend 
its adoption. 

I cordially commend to your favourable regard 
the interests of the people of this District. They 
are eminently entitled to your consideration, 
especially since, unlike the people of the States, 
they can appeal to no Government except that of 


the Union. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Wasuineron City, 3d December, 1860. 
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SATURDAY, December 8, 1860. 
OFFER FOR 1861. 


T affords us pleasure to say that after being be- 
fore the public for thirty. years, our old friends 
have adhered to us, and hosts of new ones have 
arisen. 
probation of our subscribers by pursuing a fair and 
undisguised honest course. We return cordial 
thanks to our friends for their hearty support. For 
the future we can only promise that we will do 
our best, relying upon the promised blessing of 
God. 
The price of the Presbyterian is $2.50 per an- 
num in advance: $3 a year, if not in advance. 

As inducements to friends to make some special 
efforts for obtaining new subscribers, the Pro- 
prietors make the following propositions, to con- 
tinue in effect until the 1st of January, 1861. _ 

1. Any person sending us one new name, with 
two dollars, may retain the fifty cents, and we will 


send one paper for one year to the new subscriber, 


for the two dollars. 

2. To every person sending us the name of five 
new subscribers, with one year’s payment in advance 
($12.50), we will give the sum of five dollars, 
which may be deducted from the sum forwarded 
to us. 

This is not to be considered as a reduction of 
terms, but simply as a premium offered to those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list. 


TERMS. 
One copy for one year, a $2 50 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10 00 


Eleven copies to one address, for one year, $20 00 
Seventeen copies to one address, for one year, $30 00 
Twenty six copies to one address, do. $45 00 
Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 
week, or a month. 
i> The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
No, 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


PRESIDENT’s Messace.—Under the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which our country 
is placed, we have deemed it to be a duty to 
publish this important document at large. 
It will be universally read, and each of our 
readers will form his own judgment con- 
cerning it. We earnestly hope it may be 
made instrumental in averting the dire evils 
with which we are threatened. 
Boarp oF Epucation.—The Rev. P. 
D. Gurley, D. D. of Washington City, has, 
after careful consideration, declined to ac- 
cept the office of Corresponding Secretary 
of the Board of Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, to which he was lately elec- 


ted. 


REVIVALIN NortH CaroLina.—A let- 
ter from the ‘pastor of the church in Greens- 
borough, North Carolina, conveys the grati- 
fying intelligence that they are enjoying 
another precious season of revival there. 
He says, “Between fifty and sixty have 
manifested an interest by coming out to the 
inquiry meetings, and I know that there are 
at least eight or ten more who are awakened, 
but who have not come to these meetings. 
About thirty have professed conversion, and 
large and increasing numbers attend the 
meetings of inquiry. We have had preach- 
ing every night for the last ten or twelve 
days. The congregations are very solemn 
and attentive.” 

DEATH OF A MIssIonARY.—The Rev. 
Amherst D. Thompson, who sailed from Bos- 
ton in February last, ou his way to the 
Nestorian Mission, under the care of the 
American Board, reached Oroomiah in July, 
and died on the 25th of August, after an 
illness of nine days, and a residence in the 
field of his labours of fifty-four days. On 
the 16th of August he was taken with a 
chill, which soon changed to a violent fever. 
His bereaved widow has expressed her 
desire to continue and labour in the mission 
field where her husband has fallen. 


Dr. Swirt.—One of our egchanges 
says:—The Rev. Dr. Elisha P. Swift is a 
pastor of a church in Alleghany City, 
Pennsylvania, at upwards of three-score 
years and ten. He has preached the gos- 
pel there for forty years, and isa man of 
remarkable mental and physical powers. 
It is a singular coincidence that he was 
born in Williamstown; Massachusetts, where 
was originated the spirit of Foreign Mis- 
sions in the heart of Samuel J. Mills and 
his companions; and that he was the origin- 
ator of the Presbyterian Foreign Missions 
while pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
church in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

a 
SEMINARY.—At the lat 
meeting of the Synod of Georgia, Professor 
James Woodrow was elected to fill the Per- 
kins Professorship. The vote in the Synod 
was 42 for Mr. Woodrow, and 22 for Dr. 
Lyon, of Columbus, Mississippi. Pro- 
fessor Woodrow has filled the chair of 
Natural Sciences in Oglethorpe University 
for the last eight years. He is a member 
of Hopewell Presbytery, about thirty-two 
years of age, and a native of Carlisle, Eng- 
land. 


Tue First GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—We 
are requested again to call the attention of 
our readers to the letter published in our 
issue of October 20, from Dr. Begg, of 
Scotland, in relation to the proper obser- 
vance of the Ter-Centenary of the meeting 
of the first General Assembly of Scotland. 
This great historical period will be the 20th 
of the present month, and it is proposed to 
spend it in Scotland in public worship and 
thanksgiving. Dr. Begg suggests that as 
that General Assembly was the precious 
germ out of which almost all the Presbyte- 
rian churches of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and America have since sprung, all these 
churches have an interest in joining in the 
commemoration, and they are exhorted to 
unite with their brethren in Scotland, in 
appropriate services. We trust that heed 
will be given to this proposal as widely as 


possible among our churches, and that the 


day may be duly celebrated by the Presby- 
terians of America who recognize the old 
Scotch Church as the mother of their own. 
Dr. Begg’s letter, and the accompanying 
document, we published in our paper’ of 
October 20th. 


PROTESTANISM AND RoMANISM IN Ca- 
NADA.—In 1851 there were in Lower Canada 
144,395 Protestants and 746,866 Roman 
Catholics; and in Upper Canada 784,409 
Protestants and 167,409 Roman Catholics, 
making in all—Protestants, 928,804; Ca- 
tholics, 914,275; majority of Protestants, 
14,529. Since the census was taken, the 
Protestant majority has largely increased. 


We have endeavoured to secure the ap-/ 


HE appeal of the Board of Domestic 

Missions, inserted in another column, 
should receive the immediate and serious 
attention of all our ministers and churches. 
We cannot afford, as a Church, to let this 
branch of our aggressive efforts languish 
for want of cordial support. To “begin at 
Jerusalem,” is the dictate of wisdom as 
well as the command of Christ, and it is as 
true in spiritual as in temporal things, that 
if we provide not for our own we are worse 
than infidels. Our Church is the offspring 
of home missions. It has grown to its 
present position and influence by means of 
them, and, if itis henceforth to do honour to 
its origin and past history, it must prose- 
cute them vigorously. 

Never was a finer field offered to Chris- 
tian enterprise than is spread before us. 
Our great West—our South-west—our Pa- 
cific Coast—with their wonderfully increas- 
ing population and influence, are demanding 
every year more men, more means, a larger 
share of the Church’s interest, a freer 
disbursement of its riches. What was 
done last year, is no criterion for what 
ought to be done this year. The work is 
progressive, and must continue to be so 
until the whole continent is gained. We 
learn from the appeal of the Board, that 
the demands upon it are all the time 
greater than it has the means to supply. 
This ought not to be. The Church should 
not cripple so glorious a work. God has 
given us faithful labourers and abundant 
riches. Should these labourers lie idle 
while the field is white to the harvest 
because these riches are not forthcoming? 
Is it not a privilege as well as a duty tc be 
up to the mark of our high vocation as an 
aggressive—a missionary Church? 

We are informed that the Board has 
lately greatly expanded its operations and 
occupied many new and promising fields— 
that earnest appeals are coming for men 
and means to sustain them from the Pacific 
Coast, Pike’s Peak, the Washoe mines, and 
other points—that the work along the whole 
frontier is becoming more important and 
pressing every day—and that from 700 to 
750 missionaries will be in commission this 
year. The Board has gone forward in 
accordance with the earnest and repeated 
wish of the Church. Will the Church now 
sustain the Board? 

We trust this appeal will be heard and 
responded to at once, that every church 
in our connection, however weak, will do 
something in this cause; that every minister 
who, in the providence of God, is set over 
a church, will see that that church is at 
least informed of its privilege. We have 
often thought how much is lost to all our 
great enterprises, by a want of considera- 
tion in the Church of the power of Littles. 
Hundreds of our churches do nothing for 
the Boards, because they really can do so 
little, not thinking that so many littles 
would make an immense aggregate. We 
would like to see the experiment tried for 
one year, of a collection taken in every 
church, even the weakest, for all our 
Boards. It would be a “year of plenty,” 
such as has never been experienced before, 
and such as if continued from year to year, 
would make all extra appeals unnecessary. 
We would urge upon the ministers and 
churches to try it, and to begin at once, in 
response to this appeal of the Board of 
Domestic Missions. The cause is infinitely 
worthy. 


THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES. 


On: of the most hopeful signs of the 

times is the awakening of a Christian 
interest in behalf of a work which has 
assumed the name of Home Evangelization. 
The Church seems but lately to have 
aroused itself to a full realization of the 
truth that, with all the heathenism that 
claims its sympathies abroad, there is a 
heathenism at home that demands an equal, 
if not a greater share of its attention. Late 
and startling statistics have abundantly 
proved that in all the large cities of Chris- 


have to boast of their churches and institu- 
tions of benevolence, there is a very large 
class of the population unreached by the 
means of grace, and as ignorant as_ the 
heathen themselves of the way of salvation 
by Christ. At a late meeting in New York, 
a city which is behind none in the large- 
hearted zeal and devotion of her Christian 
population, it was clearly proved that places 
of worship were provided for but one-third 
of the population. At a similar meeting 
held lately in Edinburgh,-Scotland, it was 
ascertained that with a population of one 
hundred and eighty thousand, nearly sixty 
thousand are non-church-going; and this 
in a country pre-eminent for the church- 
going habits of its people. We doubt not 
that the same, or a worse state of things 
exists in all our large towns and villages. 
We are glad to know that the discovery 
of such facts is leading to vigorous and 
healthy action in the premises; that the 
interest of Christians is seriously awakened 
to the destitutions immediately around them, 
and that measures are constantly being de- 
vised to remedy an evil so appalling. We 
know of no large city, either in Great 
Britain or America, from which does not 
come the gratifying intelligence that this 
evil is fully appreciated, and that in the 
present revived state of the churches, their 
new-born zeal is taking a direction to greatly 
mitigate, if not to finally remove it. In 
Dublin and Belfast, in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and London, and in all the great 
cities of our own land, the problem of home 
evangelization is enlisting the prayers, tax- 
ing the wisdom, and calling out the labours 
of God’s people. It is not now deemed 
enough to open churches for all who may 
choose to come to them, but the duty of 
going out into the highways and hedges, 
the lanes and alleys, and compelling them 
to come in, is fully recognized and acted 
upon. The great difficulty does not lie so 
much in the want of church accommoda- 
tion as in bringing those who know not and 
care not for the name of Christ, under gos- 
pel influences. Small as is the church 
accommodation in New York, for example, 
we venture to say that it would suffice for 
twice the number that avail themselves of 
it. As the masses, then, will not come to 
the gospel, the gospel must be carried to 
the masses, and God’s people who do prize 
the Church and its institutions, must be in 
some way or another the messengers of 
God to bear it thither. This want of the 
times, however, will not, we conceive, be 
met by building more churches, while those 
that exist are only half full. How it is 
to be met is now the problem before the 
Church, and we believe that never before 
was she so anxious to devise ways and 


been done. By Bible and tract distribu- 
tion, by establishing mission schools in 
destitute localities, by preaching in the 
streets and in moveable tents, in theatres 
and cellars, by special efforts among the 
poorest and most degraded of the popula- 
tion, a great and glorious work has been 
accomplished. And we see not how this 
work could have been carried on otherwise 
than it has been, under the auspices of 
different denominations foregoing their dif- 
ferences, and uniting their labours. The 


field has oftentimes been such as to require 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. | 


tian lands, whatever occasion they may 


means to meet it fully. Much has already 


their concentrated strength. And yet we | 
confess to a certain fear that too much may 

be made of this union effort to the neglect 

of what each particular church has to do 

in the same great cause. The tendency of 

men is to extremes, and we are to be cau- 

tious about thinking that union will accom- 

plish every thing. 

Every ifdividual church, of every de- 
nomination, has certainly its own particu- 
lar work to do among the destitute. It 
is a mistake to suppose that it is a 
mere training school for its members and 
for those that naturally, and of their own 
accord, flow into it; but it should be ag- 
gressive—holding forth the word of life— 
going out by its members into the high- 
ways and hedges, working systematically as 
a church, under the control and direction 
of church officers, for the furtherance of 
the gospel about it, as well as within it. 
We would like to see something of this 
kind superadded to union movements, to 
have the solemn truth brought home to 
every church member, that his membership 
is not a sinecure, but an obligation to la- 
bour under the direction of the proper au- 
thorities, for the extension of the gospel as 
widely as possible. There needs be no 
conflict between this and union efforts. 
They have distinct and harmonious fields 
of labour. We want, then, a scheme that 
will draw out the energies of every single 
church, that will give employment to all 
its members; thus both promoting its indi- 
vidual growth, and enlarging the circle of 
its influence. We find such a scheme sub- 
stantially in that employed so successfully 
by Dr. Chalmers in Scotland, and which we 
are informed has been tried with the happiest 
results in New York, Brooklyn, and other 
cities in this country. The main features 
of this scheme are thus given by a corres- 
pondent of the Sunday- School Times: 

“It proposes:—(1.) To throw the work 
of carrying the gospel to the masses in the 
vicinity directly on the churches. Every 
church a mission station, every member a 
missionary, with a little parish at his own 
door, for his own personal service. (2.) It 
proposes to systematize so that all the 
churches shall cover all the ground, leav- 
ing no part neglected. (3.) It proposes a 
district for every church, large enough, 
where practicable, to reach to the districts of 
the adjoining churches, of various denomi- 
nations on every side, and then leave the 
responsibility of each church district on 
the members and the pastor. (4.) It pro- 
poses to give each member, excepting the 
sick, aged, and infirm, a small sub-section 
‘of from one to ten or fifteen families each, 
to which they are personally expected to 
supply the lack of Sabbath-school instruc- 
tion, until they can be won to the Sunday- 
school; and supply as far as possible the 
lack of the public preaching of the gospel, 
until they can be won to the churches. It 
calls out the slumbering energies of the 
churches. It sets at work the unemployed 
talent of the churches. It proposes that 
every pastor and church should train its in- 
dividual membership to work in the Lord’s 
vineyard. When carried out, it will be 
seen that it will bless both the churches and 
‘the masses.” 3 

Here is a simple plan. It needs only the 
love of Christ in the heart for its accom- 
plishment. It is suitable to the churches 
in all our large cities, and just as suitable 
to every village and country church. 
Wherever there is a church, however small 
and feeble, this plan can be carried out, 
and there is ample scope for all the labour 
it calls for. There is destitution every 


well as in cities, and wherever there is des- 
titution this plan will work. We wish that 
all the churches in our land could be per- 
suaded to try it. They would reap a rich 
reward in their own increasing strength, 
and in the blessing of thousands who would 
learn through them the way to Christ. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


APPEAL FOR AID. 


Mission Rooms, 910 Arch Street. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 1860. i 


Messrs. Editors—We regret to be obliged 
to make another appeal for pecuniary aid, 
but the present exhausted state of the 
treasury of the Board of Domestic Missions, 
and our large accruing liabilities, render it 
absolutely necessary. It is well known to 
you, that within the last eighteen months 
the number of our missionaries has been 
greatly increased, and the aggregate appro- 
priations by the Board have been greatly 
augmented. We are gratified in being able 
to state, that during this period the receipts 
of the Board have been considerably in- 
creased, but not in proportion to our en- 
larged liabilities. In consequence of the 
failure of the churches to respond ade- 
quately to the wants of the Board, we have 
already been obliged to borrow seventeen 
thousand dollars to meet our liabilities; 
and unless the treasury be speedily and 
liberally replenished, the Board will be 
obliged to borrow more in order to pay the 
salaries of the missionaries now falling due. 

In addition to the present liabilities of 
the Board, there are numerous and press- 
ing calls for assistance from almost every 
section of our extended country. The mis- 
sionary field before us is immense, and the 
Board is constantly crippled for the want 
of means to occupy it. oe 

We trust that the foregoing statements 
will enlist the sympathy of every friend of 
the cause, and induce each one to do what 
he can to relieve and sustain the Board in 
the prosecution of the important work con- 
fided to its care. We not only solicit 
pecuniary aid, but earnestly request that it 
be forwarded without delay. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

-JoHN McDowE tt, Chairman. 


G. W. Musarave, 
R. HAPPERSETT, i Cor. Secretaries. 


Ecclesiastical Arecovd, 


The notice in regard to the dissolution 
of Dr. Junkin’s pastoral relation at Hollidays- 
burg, Pennsylvania, which appeared in sev- 
eral papers, was premature. Dr. Junkin has 
tendered his resignation; and, although the 
congregation voted unanimously to protest 
against his removal, it is probable, as we are 
informed, that they will, in view of his rea- 
sons, secede from that position and acquiesce. 

The Rev. D. H. Mitchell, a recent graduate 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary, on 
the 21st ult. was ordained and installed by the 


| Presbytery of Cedar as pastor of the church 


of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The Rev. Robert 
Boag preached the sermon; the Rev. Alex- 
ander S. Marshall presided and made the 
ordaining prayer; and the Rev. J. D, Mason 
gave the charges to pastor and people. The 
young pastor enters upon a fine field of la- 
bour, with encouraging prospects. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. B. 
McBride is changed from New London, Iowa, 
‘to Bentonsport, Iowa. 

The post office address of the Rev. R. L. 
McCune is changed from Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia, to Mercersburg, Franklin county, Penn- 


sylvania. 


THe Jews IN SWEDEN.—<An ordinance 
was published iu Stockholm on the 6th ult. 
granting to Swedish subjects of the Jewish 
faith the right of acquiring landed property, 
and of establishing themselves in all the 


provinces ef the kingdom. 


where; in country towns and villages as. 
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From Our London Correspondent. 


London, November 15, 1860. 
ITALIAN EMANCIPATION AND GARIBALDI, 


Messrs. Editors—The revolution still hangs 
fire in Italy. Garibaldi has retired, more noble 
in his. dignified withdrawal from public life, 
when his great work for the time is done, than 
when at the head of victorious legions. He 
has left behind him some weighty sayings. 
“Tam a Christian,” he says, “but Popery is 
not Christianity.” ‘The Bible will be the re- 
generator of Italy.” Education gives liberty.” 
“On a strong and healthy education of the 
people depends the liberty and grandeur of 
Italy.” Such sentiments are said to have been 
publicly professed of late at different times by 
the retiring chief; and he leaves behind him 
some men who sympathize with every word he 
has thus uttered. Let us hope that a watchful 
eye will be kept on the priesthood, who are 
already encumbering the Liberator with their 
Ominous and worthless aid, and from whom 
; nothing is to be expected but treachery and 
mischief. We await with anxiety the accounts 
of the next movements on the part of Victor 
Emmanuel, now firmly master of Naples, but 
still opposed by legitimacy in the person of 
Francis, on Italian soil—still defied by Pope 


still threatened by Austria from the ramparts 
of the Quadrilateral. The future is not very 
doubtful; at least the features of European 
politics must materially change for the worse, 
to make us seriously or anxiously dread any 
lasting disaster to the cause of Italian freedom 
at this auspicious juncture. In the meantime 
we are having some harmless amusement at 
the expense of our Irish fellow subjects, who 


conflict as the defenders of the Pope, but came 
back, after a very innocent taste of war, so in- 
gloriously a few weeks ago. Bishop Cullen 
wept lugubrious tears before the Romish world 
over the slain of his people, who had died in the 
noble defence of religion and the Pope; but on 
inquiry it appeared that, without one excep- 
tion, the Pope’s Irish brigade were still all 
“to the fore,” and that prelatic tears were 
quite unnecessary. Even the wounded only 
amounted to fuwr,and their wounds, for the 
most part, were little more than scratches, or 
on parts of the body which did not give evi- 
dence of a desperate valour. Yot the strangest 
thing of all, and marked by characteristic con- 
tradictions, is that Lreland is pleased with the 
history of the affair, and that the returned 
prisoners of Spoleto have enjoyed a very enthu- 
siastic and very Irish ovation. The Green 
Isle certainly nourishes an amusing race. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPEDITION TO CHINA, 


The brilliant successes of the allied army 
in China, and the thorough efficieney of the 
British troops, have given great satisfaction, to 


the services just rendered to the cause of civili- 
zation and of commerce by the almost unani- 
mous voice of the press, both metropolitan and 


about to see the relations of Europe and the 
vast region of Cathay entirely changed, and a 


Asia. The marvellous effects produced by the 
terrible engines of destruction which this war 
has for the first time brought imto the field, 
have not only spread terror among the Tartar 


seems as if all the old tactics of war must 
undergo a radical change to bring its practices 
to suit the new state of things. While a hu- 
mane heart bleeds to think of the frightful 
carnage produced by the formidable weapons 
now carried with our armies, philanthropy 
hopefully anticipates from them a result fa- 
vourable to the interests of peace, and some- 
what paradoxically hails the triumph of an 
ingenuity whose only object is sanguinary, as 
the surest element in bringing the nations to 
shun the horrors which war must henceforth 
entail on those who tamper with it. It re- 
mains to be seen, howéver, whether there is 
wisdom enough in our poor fallen humanity to 
learn the lesson which seems to be so loudly 
taught by the alarming proportions lately 
taken by the elements of warlike enterprise 
among civilized nations. Our next news will 
be from Pekin. 


The accounts received, however, are not un- 
mixed with causes of regret. There seems to 
be a great mistake—to call it by no harsher 
name in the dealings of the European forces 
with the party in China commonly known as 
that of The Rebels. During ten or twelve 
years a powerful confederation has existed in 
the heart of China, gaining strength every day, 
and gradually encroaching on the empire of 
the Celestial Monarch. Several years ago it 
was reported that the leader of this rebel 
movement bad embraced Christianity, and 
that he and his followers were every where 
proclaiming their attachment to the principles 
of the gospel. Inquiry did not quite bear out 
these flattering reports, but there can be no 
doubt that some of the elementary principles 
of our holy religion, along with its name, were 
early adopted by the chief, and propagated 
with more or less success ‘among his people. 
They waged a vigorous warfare with idolatry, 
and spread the tokens of their iconoclastic zeal 
through all the heathen temples of the towns 
they invaded. They claimed alliance with the 
Christians of Europe on the ground of a com- 
mon faith, establishing, as they believed, a 
relation of brotherhood. They sought and ob- 
tained teachers from our mission stations, and 
one of these, a native, is said now to occupy 
the second place of command, and being an 
enlightened believer, to exercise a very salu- 
tary influence on the community. Nothing 
seemed more natural, under these circum- 
stances, than that these parties should have 
hailed the approach of the Allied squadron, 
and have given the European expedition a 
welcome; and that if, in their power, they 


tion, and it seems that in point of fact they 
were quite disposed to fraternize with our 
army, and to favour our views. But their first 
approaches have been, as we are here disposed 


pulsed. At Shanghae, where they appeared 


have been attacked by the French, and some 
of them cruelly murdered. Our British troops 
do not seem to have taken part in these atroci- 
ties, but it appears strange that our generals 
should have sanctioned them by their silence. 
It would almost seem as if French bayonets 
were again engaged, on Chinese soil, in their 


were still employing these carnal weapons for 
the subversion of that truth which is gaining 
so happily a footing in the native armies. 
There is no reason to believe that Christianity, 
in a pure form or in its best features, has 
been developed in China; that is true; but if 
a hopeful commencement is made, and a way 
opened for higher teaching, we cannot but 
mourn over proceedings which seem to have 
the direct tendency to close an open door, and 
to frustrate our best efforts towards the spread 


proceeding will not be allowed to go without 
‘inquiry, and, if needed, rebuke. Already 
Glasgow has made her honest voice to be heard 
upon the subject, and as commerce as well as 
Christianity has a manifest interest in the re- 
lations in which we are to stand with so pow- 
erful a party as that of the Taipings, of whom 
we are now speaking, it is not likely that the 
remonstrances which will be made upon the 
subject, will fail of influencing the future con- 
duct of our government. America, whose 
missions have so efficiently co-operated for the 
evangelization of China, will gladly throw her 
weight, we hope and believe, into the scalein 
favour of giving to the Taipings (or Rebels as 
they are called,) all the advantage which may 
fairly be derived from their better spirit, and 
their love of Christianity. And while French 
Papists and English opium merchants, both of 
whom are likely to regret the progress of a 
movement, hostile alike to image-worship and 
opium intoxication, may do their best to mis- 
represent the case, and bring the weight of 
armed power to the suppression of the party 
who are naturally our allies in our war with 


the Mantchou despot—the public opinion of 
these two great Protestant nations will go far, 


Pius, behind thousands of French bayonets, and. 


last spring rushed so boldly to the scene of 


the eountry, which testifies its appreciation of 


provincial. There seems no doubt that we aro ~ 


path made for the gospel through means of 
this decisive conflict, into the very heart of 


army, but have amazed ourselves; and it 


should have also aided us by their co-opera- — 


to think and to say, unwisely and rudely re-_ 


claiming the good will of the allied force, they” 


old warfare, with the gospel, and as if Popery 


of gospel light and freedom. However, this 
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mistake so flagrant. The Presbytery of Lon- 
don have agreed to open a correspondence 
with the London Missionary Society, the Bap- 
tist Missions, and other Christian bodies in the 
hope of dévising common measures for making 
the voice of Christians in London heard on 
this subject. 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS. 


: The winter months have begun with mil 
weather, and while verdure still lingers in the 
fielde and gardens, our city community, warned 
rather by the calendar than by fhe temperature, 
are every where maturing their plans for the 
sober season on which we are entering. The 
various religious societies are calling together 
their committees for real business, which had 
been to some extent suspended during the 
months of autamn relaxation, and we may 
safely anticipate this winter a time of more 
than ordinary interest and activity in every 
good work. There is not an association among 
us formed for religious purposes which is not 
apparently prepared for a campaign of ener- 
getic and vigorous exertion. And one feature 
of the times is specially hopeful, that prayer 
is more and: more cultivated in its spirit and 
its practice. There is a great solemnity on 
the hearts and spirits of Christian men and 
women, and the style of address in public 
meetings, and the deep seriousness with which 
the truths uttered are received augurs well, I 
trust, for the times on which wo are here en- 

tering. I am convinced that there is among 
many at present a larger amount of secret 
thoughtfulness and prayer than at any former 
time in our modern history. On sore occa- 
sions Christian men, who have not time g 
the day, are meeting af night, to spen 
whole of the dark hours, while others sleep, 
in pleading for Christ’s cause, and especially 
for London. A dear friend the other day 
stated in my hearing that he had formed one 
of two hundred men thus gathered from all 
parts of the metropolis by private notice, and 
that nothing could be conceived more sacred 
and delightful than the duties of that night of 
prayer. 

At the same time we are not without some 
symptome of the evils of inexperience, in the 
case of novices, whose seal outrans their dis- 
cretion. There seems a4 great risk, for exam- 
ple, in putting forward very young persons, 
late impressed (or probably converted), as 
“othe bringing them to public platforms, 
and encouraging them to address large audi- 
ences, attracted, to a great extent, only by 
curiosity. Yet this is in the act of being done, 
night after night, in the case of some fifteen 
or twenty lads from Woolwich, much, I fear, 
to the damage of their own simplicity. Itisa 
proceeding no doubt well meant, and I believe 
it has in several cases been accompanied with 
an effect (whether permanent or not remains 
to be seen) on the consciences of hearers; but 
it seems inconsistent with the sober spirit of 


the gospel, and likely to give, sooner or later, 


an advantage to human corruption, or to the 
great enemy. In some of our Sabbath-schools 
a question is at present under debate, arising 
out ofa kindred though very different custom, 
which is springing up here and there. The 
happy influence of convincing and converting 
grace on the young mind has led some of the 
children to ask leave to hold prayer-meetings 
of their own, and in some cases this has been 
complied with, the teachers, however, taking 
the lead, and only now and then inviting one 
or two of the older and more confirmed chil- 
dren to pray aloud. In other cases the young 
people have been allowed to conduct the ser- 
vices with very little control, and while some 
of the teachers are gratified and pleased to see 
them thus occupied, there are others who 
think they already discern the — of 
serious evils from the practice. This has occa- 
sioned a good deal of debate, and the question 
is still argued on both sides with great earn- 
estness. Modifications, involving a greater 
amount of superintendence and control on the 
part of teachers have already been the result, 
and I have no doubt that such vigilance will 
be exercised—at least in our Presbyterian 
schools—as will check in the bud any serious 
irregularities that may threaten to spring up, 
and at the same time avoid damping the 
youthful zeal which God’s Spirit may have 
graciously awakened. 

The nature of the corporeal manifestations 
attending the late revival is now coming tc be 
tested, and judicious observers seem to be 
-tolerably unanimous in: the conclusion, that 
however God-may have permitted or caused 
these while the movement was new, for the 
probable purpose of drawing attention to the 
work, they were rather ‘“‘an evidence of the 
weakness of man than of the power of God.” 
The fruits in Ireland are now showing how 
little these manifestations have had to do, as 
essentials, in the work of conversion in the 
individuals affected by them; for among the 
persons who have gone back, and proved, by 
their apostasy, the original hollowness of their 
profession, are not a few of those whose cases 
were most remarkable among the stricken. 
The Christians and Christian ministers of Ire- 
land are learning some important lessons which 
may be very valuable not for them only, but 
for the Church in all other lands where the 
same blessings which they have enjoyed are 
shed abroad over them. And as President 
Edwards left on record the results of his ma- 
ture experience and heaven-taught wisdom 


’ wnder the old American revivals, so here in 


this somewhat peculiar and new display of 
God’s power, we shall find landmarks reared 
to keep us right in future times and under 
similar visitations. It is a delightful assur- 
ance, which the observation of results gives us, 
that the work has been glorious and greatly 
blessed to thousands, though, as was expected, 
a considerable number of the loudest profes- 
sors have made shipwreck of their faith, and 
some, at least,seem to have become worse than 
ever; as if the demon, once expelled for a 


little season, on returning had brought with — 


him seven spirits more wicked than himself to 
complete the ruin of such self-condemned apos- 
tates. 

CORN AND THE CORN TRADE. 


A few words before closing. Home supplies 
since July have been small. The deficiency in 
receipts, as compared with last year, is calcu- 


_ lated at 1,558,000 quarters, and as compared | 
-~ with 1858, is even larger. 


Foreiga supplies, 
however, have quite made up for all our nation 
wants, 1,784,000 quarters having been received 
in each of last year’s importations. Thanks, 
for this result, to free trade. Still, the farmers 
have no right to complain of low prices. Last 
year wheat sold at 47s. 5d. per quarter, which 
this year brings 66s. Barley brought 35s. 11d. 
which now brings 39s., and oats have risen 
from 26s. 6d. to 31s. 2d. As yet the weather 
gives no sign of severity, and the pastures are 
as green as they were six weeks ago. 


D. G. 
The Chinese Killing their Women. 


_ The Moniteur del’ Armée mentions some 
| _— incidents of the Chinese expedition. 

n the evacuated village of Peh-tang-ho the 
French soldiers found concealed in the 
houses a number of jars, about a yard and 
a half high, filled with water. These all 
contained women, who had been suffocated, 
and then placed head downwards in the jars. 
- The women who were not strong enough to 
endure a long march had been thus treated, 
to prevent their falling alive into the enc- 
my’s hands. About one hundred dead 
bodies of women and children were thus 
found. The correspondent of the Moniteur 
says that in the room in which he was sleep- 
ing on the night of the 11th of August, at 
Peh-tang, there were five women on the bed 
when he first entered the place, all in the 
agonies of death—four had been poisoned, 
while the fifth had cut her own throat with 
a piece of broken China. In the midst of 
these unfortunate creatures sat the master 
of the house, on his heels; he was under 
the influence of opium, and regarded the 
scene around him with the smile of an idiot. 
Another person was employed in trying to 
drown a girl and boy, five or six years of 
age, in a pan of water. The little creatures 
were saved. 


we trast, to defend the cause of truth from a 


RESULTS IN WALES. 


Tho following statements and facts were 
communicated in a paper read to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance by Rev. John Venn, M.A., 
Prebendary of Hereford : 

‘There is scarcely a county in the Prin- 
cipality of Wales in which there has not 
been, in the course of the last two years or 
so, a work of grace more or less remarkable. 
But it was from the spring of 1859 to that 
of 1860 that the movement appears to have 
been in all its vigour. The question which 
now presents itself as one of the deepest in- 
terest is this:—To what extent may we 
hope that sinners have been truly converted 
and united to Christ by a living faith? and 


in order to answer this question—or rather 


to obtain some approximate answer to it— 
we must, endeavour to ascertain how many 
have been added during this revival to the 
different orthodox denominations of Chris- 
tians, by being received into full member- 
ship with them.” 7 

After making sundry estimates he sums 
up thus :—*‘ Making a very large deduction 
—as I fear, on several accounts, we must 
do—as regards the Established Church, and 
somewhat reducing, too, all the other esti- 
mates—in order that we. may not, by any 
possibility, go beyond the truth—I think 
we may say that during the last two years 
there has been an increase of those in full 
membership into the various orthodox bodies 
in Wales of at least from 80,000 to 90,000! 
The population of Wales in 1851, includ- 


ing Monmouthshire, was 1,188,914; and 


supposing it now to have increased by four 
or five hundred thousand, which is doubt- 
less beyond the mark, then the increase 
which has been made to the number of those 
in full communion with the various ortho- 
dox denominations, in the course of two 
years, will be equal to at least one-twenti- 
eth of the whole population, including men, 
women, and children !”’ 


THE MISSIONS IN SYRIA. 


The Missionary Herald for December 
contains interesting accounts from the sev- 
eral mission stations, especially from the 
East, where so much suffering has been 
experienced. It must afford pleasure to the 
Christian mind to learn that, notwithstand- 
ing the distress and anguish through which 
the missignaries in Syria have passed, a 
brighter day seems to have dawned. In 
Turkey, the authorities are endeavouring 
to promote a better feeling, and are mani- 
festing a better disposition than we had 
been led to expect from past events. 

In a general letter from the Syria mission, 
the missionaries thus write of Beirut :—‘“The 
Beirut station continues its operations. The 
press is working; the female school is in 
operation; the boys’ school might be in 
operation, but that the school-room is full of 
refugees from the mountain; the translation 
of the Scriptures has been resumed; the 
printing of the vowelled edition of the New 
Testament is about to be commenced; and 
what is more important than all, our chapel 
is crowded; and we have, and are likely to 
have, more direct missionary work to do in 
Beirut than ever before. Just now, we are 
all hard pressed with distributing the chari- 
ties of the Anglo-American relief committee, 
in consequence of which Mr. Jessup remains 
for the present at Beirut.” 

It has been reported that the missionary 
work had been suspended in consequence 
of the outbreak. Mr. Ford, one of the 
missionaries, writes:—“ I see expressions in 
several of the papers, relating to Syria, 
indicating that the work of our mission in 
this land is, for the time at least, almost 
wholly suspended. But such an impression 
in the minds of our friends would be as 
unfortunate as it is false. So far from 
having nothing to do now in Syria, we 
never were so busy in our lives before. It 
is true that the scenes of our labour are 
changed in some cases, and the nature of 
the work required is different; but there is 
no lack of opportunity for the direct preach- 
ing of the gospel at nearly all our stations, 
and at some of them the congregations are 
very large, and the people quite at leisure 
to listen to the truth. 


Foreign Items. 


NAVAL Prayer UNIoN.—The invitation 
drawn ont by that noble Christian officer, 
the late Admiral Sir E. Parry, and signed by 
one hundred and seventy-five officers, being 
about to be reprinted, we are requested to 
inform those commissioned officers of the 
Navy and Marines who wish to see the cir- 
cular, or to add their names, that they can 
do so by application to Mr. George Herbert, 
No. 117 Grafton street, Dublin.—Zondon 
Record. 


THE WROXETER ANTIQUITIES.—The 
second of a course of lectures in connection 
with the Kast London branch of the Church 
of England Young Men’s Society was de- 
livered at the Beaumont Institution, Mile- 
end, on a recent Thursday evening, by John 
Macgregor, Esq., M.A., barrister at-law, and 
captain of the London Scottish Rifle Corps, 
on ‘Two Diggings in Wales,” which con- 
sisted of a graphic and very interesting ac- 
count respecting the recent discovery of an 
ancient Roman town, about five miles from 
Shrewsbury, called “Uriconium.” It ap- 
pears from the superscription of a number 
of coins found in the excavations,-that the 
place had existed during the reign of Con- 
stantine, the Roman. Emperor, about six 
hundred years ago, and at the time of the 
Christian persecutions. The lecturer had 
diagrams of many of the relics collected 
from the ruins. Some of the principal pro- 
ductions of the place, the able lecturer sta- 
ted, must have been coal, limestone, and 
iron ore; and after showing the necessity of 
the three-articles being so closely combined, 
explained in a concise manner the process 
and manufacture of the latter. 


Narrow EscaPe OF THE SARDINIAN 
Roya FAMILY.—The Prince of Piedmont, 
the Count D’ Aosta, and¢the Princess Pia, 
narrowly escaped being buried under a wall, 
which suddenly fell down at Genoa close to 
where they were sitting when the frigate 
Duca di Geneva was being launched. Two 
persons were killed on the spot, and eleven 
others were more or less seriously injured. 
The young princess had dressed herself in 
the Genoese costume for the occasion, and 
on hearing the cry of alarm raised by the 
crowd when the wall fell, she fainted. ~ 


Peter PeNncE.—We are informed, says 
the Paris Siecle, that in the diocese of Cam- 
brai an ingenious way has been devised for 
levying Peter’s pence. The chapter of Lan- 
drecies has decided on adding one-third to 
the fees for christening, funerals, &c. on 
account of the great sufferings to be relieved 
at Rome. 


History oF A CANDLE.—Professor Fara- 
day has consented to deliver a course of lec- 
tures, adapted to a juvenile auditory, “On 
the Chemical History of a Candle,” in the 
coming Christmas vacation. 


DECREASE OF PoPULATION.—We have 
reason to know that the census of next year 
in Ireland will show a decrease in the popu- 
lation of fully one million and a half, as 
compared with 1851.—Court Journal. - 


, THE Spain.—Captain Lakey, 
of the cutter Sarah Anne, now loading at 
the port of Villaviciosa, in Spain, has been 
compelled to fly from that country for the 
safety of his life. It appears that Captain 
Lakey has traded to that port many years, 
and being on friendly terms wit! the 
people, and finding them very willing and 
anxious to know something of our Bible, 
he presented one of his friends with one and 
distributed some tracts. This coming to 
the knowledge of the priests created such a 
sensation and disturbance that a guard of 
four men was put to watch the vessel for 
seventeen days, and had the captain gone 


on shore he would have been taken prisoner. 
Finding the anger against him so great, 
Captain Lakey got on board a vessel just 
on the eve of sailing for Liverpool, and thus 
made his escape.— Western Daily Press. 


Procress oF European [peas In Tur- 
KEY.—A Turkish journal, edited by Turks, 
has just made its appearance at Constanti- 
nople, under the designation of The Trans- 
lator of Events. The editors are said to be 
men of progress, and imbued with European 
ideas. 


Wuart rue BricADE HAS Cost.— 
The Cork Reporter, a Roman Catholic or- 


gen, publishes the following interesting sta- 


tistics :—‘“‘ The quantity of meat cooked— 
upon very short notice too—by Mrs. Tanner, 
for the Irish brigade, was sixteen hundred 
weight, about $200 worth of meat; and 
they walked into it like bricks. The freight 
of the steamer Dee, from Havre to Cork, 
was $6250; and, finally, the total cost of 
the Irish brigade to the Papal Government, 
was, we are informed, about $200,000, 
making in all nearly $210,000 to Rome and 
Ireland. The other side of the account 
shows some half-dozen Sardinians shot. A 
poor result. 


Tue Grave or HAvetock.—On a 
mango tree, under which General Havelock 
is buried, a rudely cut piece of tin is nailed, 
bearing the following words scratched upon 
it:—‘“On this spot lie the remains of Gene- 
ral Havelock. May he rest in peace.” 
This is all that marks the grave of the hero 
of Lucknow. 


New Surps.—A_ new system of ship- 
building has lately been introduced into 
England by M. Tovell. The bow is copied 
from the head of a salmon, the stern from 
the after body of a swan. Vessels built 
upon this principle have all proved to be 
fast sailers, with great stowage capacity. 
The keelson is curved, not straight, as in 
many other ships. 


SEVERE WEATHER IN EKurope,—A let- 
ter from Chamberry, France, states that a 
rather heavy fall of snow took place there 
in the evening of the 7th November, and 
that all the mountains in the environs were 
covered. From Marseilles we learn that 
there was a sharp frost there on the 8th, 


the thermometer standing at two degrees 


below freezing point. 


PERVERSION OF THE SPECIAL SERVICE 
MoveMENnT.—lIt is not to be marvelled at 
that the success and stir of the Special 
Services Movement should induce some to 
join in it whom we cannot regard as fellow- 
workers in the gospel. Jor instance, it is 


announced that a co:nmittee of gentlemen 


have engaged Collins’s Marylebone Music 
Hall, High-street, Marylebone, for a series 
of services on Sunday evening. The Rev. 
William Forster, of Kentish-town, (of the 
“Free-thought” party,) will preach the 
first sermon. A Mr. Cole also announces 
that he will give religious lectures on 
Sundays under the titles of “Garibaldi,” 
“ Little Paul in Dombey,” “ Eva,” ‘ Vanity 
Fair,” Xe. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND CANNON BALLs.— 
Apropos of photographic progress, a Naples 
correspondent saw an Englishman quietly 
engaged, on the 10th of September, in 
photographing a part of the scene of action 
between the Neapolitans and Garibaldians, 
the artist being himself at the moment 
under a heavy fire: on inquiry, it was found 
that Major Stuart Wortley was the amateur 
photographer. 


Russtan Law ror NeEwspaPers.—A 
new article-has just been added to the Rus- 
sian code of Censorship, in virtue of which 
the editors of all newspapers and periodicals 
will be compelled to insert, gratis, the re- 
plies of parties whom they may have attack- 
ed in their columns. 


MyNIFICeENT EpucATIONAL DoNATION. 
—Thé Quebec (Canada) Mercury learns 
that an old and much respected citizen, a 
member of the medical profession, has made 
the munificent donation of $60,000 towards 
the erection of a University in or adjacent 
to that city. The funds have, it is said, 
been entrusted to the Rev. Dr. Cook, of 
the Scotch Church. 


SewaGe Manure.—Croydon leads the 
way in the attempt to utilize the sewage of 
large towns upon a systematic plan. A 
Company is projected to pump the sewage 
to a reservoir to an elevation about two 
miles distant, from whence it will be con- 
veyed to each farm and field by gravitation. 
The works are expected to be completed in 
the spring. 7 


General Items. 


Youna MEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
—The sixth anniversary meeting of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association’ of. Phil- 
adelphia was held in Concert Hall on Mon- 
day evening, 3d inst. The Hall was crowd- 
ed. George H. Stuart, Esq., presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. Rh. 
Newton, J. E. Cookman, J. M. Crowell, 
and J. Kells of Brooklyn, New York. Mr. 
Wannemaker, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, read the report-of the past year, which 
contained information of the most interest- 
ing character, showing the advantages of 
the libraries, boarding houses—the recom- 
mendation of young men to situations, the 
attendance of the sick and dying. Many 
interesting anecdotes were told in relation 
to saving young men from the temptations 
and dangers of city life. During the past 
year 45 young men have been brought un- 
der the care of the Society. The sick and 
friendless have ever been cared for. The 
members number about 1600. The sub- 
scriptions only amount to. about $1400; the 
expenses have been about $3000. The 
exercises were interspersed with singing of 
hymns; and at the close a collection was 
raised for the purpose of aiding the Associ- 
ation in its work during the coming year. 


Toe Emperor NAPOLEON AND THE 
Pore.—The Paris correspondent of the 
London Daily News, writing on the 14th 
ult., says:—A pampblet, certainly not offi- 
cial, but still significant, has appeared to- 
day at Dentu’s with the singular title of 
et Empereur.”’ The author (under- 
stood to be M. Cayla) proposes the suppres- 
sion of all relations between the French 
clergy and Rome, that bishops and priests 
should be elected by the people as in the 
primitive days of the church, and that the 
Emperor should concentrate in his own per- 
son political and religious supremacy. I 
have often heard it suggested, in a half- 
joking way, that the Emperor would ulti- 
mately solve the Roman question by making 
himself Pope; the appearance of the above 
pamphlet at Dentu’s, at the present juncture, 
calls to mind the proverb that there is many 
a true word spoken in jest. 


CanTon.—Rev. Mr. Turner, an English 
missionary in Canton, says that the facilities 
for propagating religious truth in that city 
are almost as great as can be desired. The 
preacher can proclaim the gospel to listen- 
ing crowds in the open places, and every 
where finds those willing to converse upon 
the new doctrine. Hearers will come to the 
chapels, children can be collected into the 
schools, the hospitals are popular, and reli- 
gious books are eagerly received. 


THE Buacksurn THEOLoGicaL SEMI- 
NARY.—lIt will be remembered that Dr. 
Gideon Blackburn, long before the division 
of the Presbyterian Church, collected funds 
for founding a Theological Seminary at his 
residence in Carlinville, Illinois. He in- 
vested the money thus collected in lands in 
the vicinity. These lands have been in- 
creasing in value for years past. We 
notice that the trustees have lately had a 
meeting, and had a full settlement with N. 
Coffin, who has had the management of the 
funds for many years, and sold much of the 
land, and that the property of the Board 
now consists of $24,300 in notes, $22,000 
&f which is drawing interest at ten per 
eent.; the building is worth $12,000, and 
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from nine to ten thousand acres of land are 
yet unsold. They have established a literary 
department, and expect eventually to found 
a theological Herald. 


TOLERATION IN Russ1a.—Formerly, no 


Church, was permitted to receive converts 
from Mohammedanism or Paganism. Re- 
cently, the Emperor has authorized the Go- 
vernor of the Caucasus to allow clergymen 
of all tolerated denominations to receive any 
converts after having given the declaration 
that they did not belong before to the or- 
thodox Russian church. 


UMBRELLAS.—Many uusuccessful at- 
tempts have been made to obtain a perfect 
substitute for whalebone, in the manufacture 
of the ribs of umbrellas and parasols. An 
ingenious manufacturer has at last found 
that white oak timber of the second growth, 
when selected from the butt-end of the tree, 
and straight, and free from knobs, may, 
after subjection to a certain curing process, 
be employed as a substitute for whalebone. 
It is even said to be superior to whalebone 
in toughness and tenacity, and the ribs 
made from it always resume their original 
— condition after exposure to the wea- 
ther. 


A GREEK NEwsparEeR.—Most of our 
readers will be surprised to hear that a 
Greek illustrated newspaper is published in 
London, and has reached its thirteenth num- 
ber. It is printed on good paper, in fine 
Greek type, and is intended, we suppose, 
to help on the general movement which agi- 
tates the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. We cannot conceive how the 
proprietors can find readers, or rather buy- 
ers, to support the great expense of such 
an undertaking. We are told that it has a 
considerable sale at the Universities, whose 
members are, no doubt, amused to find the 
trivial events of the day chronicled in a 
‘language which is associated in their minds 
with all that is ancient and learned. 


FALL OF AN AJROLITE.—Two men in 
France took shelter in a barn for the night. 
In the morning one of them was found dead, 
with severe injury to the head. The com- 
rade was ‘at once arrested, and told some 
“cock and bull’* story about the horrible 
storm of the night in question, and attri- 
buted his companion’s death to the effect of 
a thunderbolt. He was not credited, and 
was ina fair way to be executed for the 
supposed crime. A scientific gentleman 
hearing of the circumstance, examined the 
place, and found a hole in the roof of the 
barn, and an ezrolite close to the spot where 
the deceased had slept on the night in ques- 
tion. The innocence of the accused was 
at once considered as established, and he 
was released.— Notes and Queries. 


FRoM THE MARRIAGE TO THE GRAVE. 
—James McCullough, a prominent citizen 
of Petersburg, Virginia, was married on 
Thursday evening, 29th ult., in that city, 
at four o’clock. The couple came over to 
Richmond the same evening to spend the 
honey-moon, and he was taken sick sudden- 
ly, at the supper table, at the Spottswood 
House, and died at half-past eleven o’clock 
the same night. The papers that announce 
his marriage announce his death also. 


MISSIONARIES TO JAPAN.—The Rev. J. 
L. Nevius and wife, formerly of the Pres- 
byterian Mission at Ningpo, China, have 
reached Japan, and entered upon their la- 
bours there in connection with Dr. and Mrs. 
Hepburn. / 


GARIBALDI'’s PovEerty.—A letter from 
Capua in the Presse says :—Garibaldi, hav- 
ing told his secretary and two aides-de-camp 
to hold themselves in readiness to depart, 
they felt it indispensable to remind him 
that he was absolutely without money, and 
that he must think how to procure a few 
hundred francs for his voyage. ‘The fact is 
that the man who has given to Piedmont 
eight millions of subjects has never taken a 
sou of pay or salary for himself. 


Prince oF WALES.—The arrival of the 
Prince of Wales in Eaogland was the occa- 
sion of great rejoicing among all classes. 
In commenting upon his arrival the Eng- 
lish press are generally very complimentary 
in their allusions to the Americans. The 
London News, in an editorial on the 16th, 
says :—‘‘He has seen a nation of soldiers 
without an army—civil order without a 
police—wealth, luxury, and culture, with- 
out a court or an aristocracy. He has 
learned to mingle with the busy crowd of 
men without the intervention of chamber- 
lains and couriers; he has found respect 
without ceremony, and honour without 
adulation.” 


To Keep Ice rrom Winpows.—We 
find the following directions to keep ice 
from ‘show-windows’ going the rounds: 
Take an ordinary paint-brush or sponge, 
and run over the glass once or twice a day 
a, little alcohol, and it will keep the glass as 
free from ice as in the middle of summer, 
and it will give as good a polish as can be 
got in any other way. 


Five Hunprepd Pro- 
Gress” For [raLty.—At a late meeting of 
the Committee of the American . Tract 
Society, in response td an application for 
Italy, a grant was made of three hundred 
copies of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” in Italian. 


copies, and they were all forwarded in the 
same ship. Italy is now an inviting field 
for the wide distribution of evangelical 
truth. If means were furnished, the So- 
ciety might do much in that country. 


AMERICAN ProGress.—In 1829 there 
were twenty-three States in the Union, now 
there are thirty-three. Then its area was 
1,787,150 square miles, now it is 2,936,166. 
Our poptiation then was 9,633,131, now 
it is 83,000,000. Our shipping then was 
1,280,165 tons; now it is 6,145,187. Our 
annual imports then amounted to $74,450,- 
000, now they amount to $335,968,130. 
Our exports then were $69,961,766, now 
they are $360,689,402. Our revenue then 
was $16,779,331, now,it is $70,000,000. 
The real and personal estate of our citizens 
then was not over one thousand million 
dollars, now it is estimated at ten thousand 
million dollars. 


= 
Domestic! 


MeetING oF Conaress.—The second ses- 

sion of the Thirty-sixth Congress of the Uni- 
ted States commenced on Monday, the 3d 
inst. In the Senate the proceedings were 
opened at precisely twelve o’clock, M., by a 
prayer from the Rev. Dr. Gurley, the chap- 
lain. Vice-President Breckinridge occupied 
the Chair. Seventeen Senators were absent. 
The hour for the meeting of the Senate was 
fixed at.12 o’clock. It being announced that 
the President would not send in his Message 
till Tuesday, the Senate adjourned. 

House—At about 120’clock Speaker Penning- 
ton called the House to order, and prayer was 
then offered by the Rev. Mr. Stockton. Upon 
the roll being called, about two hundred mem- 
bers answered to their names. The represen- 
tative delegation from, South Carolina were all 
present but Mr. Miles. Beyond the appoint- 
ment of the usual committees to wait on the 
President, little business was transacted in 
either branch. The proceedings were not cha- 
racterized by any extra excitement. The 
House adjourned about one o’clock. 

On Tuesday, 4th inst., the President’s Mes- 
sage was received and read in both Houses. 

In the Senate Mr. Clingman, of North Caro- 
lina, after the reading of the Message, moved 
that it be printed, and he then said that he did 
not consider that the President had properly 
investigated the present crisis. Mr. Clingman 
then denounced the President elect as a totally 
sectional man, and one who had promoted the 
principle of ‘‘irrepressible conflict.” Mr. 
Clingman put all the blame on the North, and 
said that the South was not to blame. Fur- 
ther, that a number of the Southern States 
will certainly secede, and then those Northern 
gentlemen who consider slavery a sin will be 
consoled by knowing that it is not upheld in 
their family. He agreed with the President 
that it wold b 


State, and he proposed that Congress shou 


Christian Church in Russia, except the State _ 


A benevolent gentleman of the city of New 
York purchased two hundred additional 


impossible to coerce a | 


pay the national debt, and then divide the 
public property as equally as possible between 
the two sections. If @ separation is necessary, 
let it be quiet and peaceable. He believed 
that the slave States were carrying out the 
policy of the fathers of the Revolation. 

Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, replied that 
he had a hope that the friends of the Union 
would come together, and agree upon some 
plan for the preservation of the Union, under 
the protection of which he had so long lived. 
He rose for the purpose of expressing the hdp 
that the example of the gentleman from North 
Carolina would not be fvllowed. It would 
have been better for us not to have come here 
atall. This Union is worthy of great sacri- 
fices and concessions. He looked forward to 
disunion with fear and trembling. We must 
search for a means of reconciliation that will 
restore harmony. He trusted there would be 
no angry debates. North Carolina has always 
carried the olive-branch of peace. 

Mr. Clingman appreciated the desire of the 
honourable Senator from Kentucky to pre- 
serve the Union. But he (Mr. .Clingman) 
would be sustained in what he had said by a 
majority of the people of his State. North 
Carolina was next to the last to come into the 
Union, and when that Union ceases to pro- 
tect her, she will be the first to bid good-bye. 
The Senate then adjourned. : 

In the House the Speaker presented the 
annual estimates of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which report was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. After some 
further unimportant proceedings, the Presi- 
dent’s Message was read. After the reading 
was concluded, it was moved by Mr. Sherman 
that the Message be referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the s of the Union. Mr. 
Cochrane of New Yor e to offer an amend- 
ment, but yielded the r to Mr. Boteler of 
Virginia, who had risen“with the same object. 
Mr. Boteler then offered the following: 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s Mes- 
sage as relates to the present perilous ‘condition of 
the country be referred to a special committee of 
— from each State, with leave to report at any 

ime, 

An amendment was offered by Mr. McCter- 
nand, in regard to that part referring to seces- 
sion, &c., and advising that it be referred to a 
special committee, who should thoroughly in- 
vestigate the matter, and report what amend- 
ment to the Constitution, or other legislative 
movement, might be beneficial. Mr. Boteler 
declined to accept this.“ A point of order was 
raised, and decided by the Speaker to be well 
taken, in regard to the last clause of Mr. Bote- 
ler’s amendment, as no committee can report 
without notice, unless there is a suspension of 
the rules. After considerable discussion, Mr. 
Boteler agreed to strike out the words “and 
have leave to report at any time.” Several 
other amendments were offered and rejected, 
and the original amendment then came up for 
action. Before the vote was taken, several 
gentlemen from different Southern States said 
that they would not vote, as their State Legis- 
latures had called conventions to settle this 
matter, and did not desire the intervention of 
Congress. The distussion was quite animated, 
and when the vote on the amendment was 
taken the following was the result—Yeas, 145, 
nays, 38. Mr. Sherman’s original motion then 
passed as amended, that the message be refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, and be printed, together 
with Mr. Boteler’s amendment thereto, name- 
ly, that so much of it as relates to the present 
perilous conditiorf of the country be referred 
to a select committee, consisting of one mem- 
ber from each State. 


JouRNALISM IN New Yorx.—Since the year 
1836, no less than forty-three newspapers have 
been started in New York city, and after a 
brief career have failed. Some were political, 
some literary, and some religious. It is im- 
possible to estimate the amount of capital 
which was sunk in these enterprises. 


Lunatic Asytum Destroyep By Fire.— 
The Western Lunatic Asylum, at Hopkins- 
ville, the largest and most costly building in 
Kentucky, was destroyed by fire on Friday 
morning, 30th ult. All the inmates, with one 
exception, were saved. ‘The building was 
valued at $200,000. 


Seconp Crop or Corn 1n Texas.—The Gal- 
veston (‘Texas) Civilian says:—‘‘The aborigi- 
nal festival, known as the green-corn dance, 
may be celebrated semi-annually in Texas. 
We have already noticed the second crop of 
roasting ears this season on the Rio Grande. 
The Advocate mentions the second crop of corn 
grown this season Oy Captain James Scott of 
Victoria county. ‘The crop was planted in 
August, and is now safe from frost, making 
about forty bushels to the acre, besides a fine 
yield of fodder.” 3 


Tue Wear or THE Precious Metats.—The 
officers of the assay office in the United States 
mint, have just completed some interesting 
experiments on the question whether the 
amount of wear on coin is increased by ex- 
tending its surface. The generally received 
Opinion is, that it is; but the fact is the re- 
verse. The annual wear on the Spanish quar- 
ter is considerably less than on our quarters 
of smaller diaméter;/and the same result is 
found in compariifg the thick and the thin 
gold dollars. The thin dollar, the last issue, 
wears the least. It is accounted for from the 
fact that the thin coin receives a greater com- 
pression; and also to the less momentum with 
which an article of extended surface moves. 
If the diameter of our larger gold coins be 
made greater, the thickness will not be suffi- 
cient to allow of the substitution, by rogues, 
of the platinum instead of the gold which they 
remove from the centa#e of the coin, a fraud 
much practised at the present time. 


Census Iteus.—The census shows that the 
annual increase in the population of the 
United States since 1790 is ajgut three per 
cent. In 1715 the population 6&the colonies 


was 482,000, of whom 58,500 were negro 


slaves. The present population is about 30,- 
000,000, of whom about 4,000,000 are negroes. 
Our public schools are attended by 4,000,000 
of children: we owe about $260,000,000, of 
which $96,000 are held by foreigners. It 
takes 750 paper mills and 2000 steam engines 
to supply our publishers and newspapers with 
printing paper, at a cost of $27,000,000 per 
annum. 


Heavy Fatt or Rock at Nracara 
A correspondent of the Zoronto Globe writes: 
‘*On Saturday, the 24th of November, at half- 
past one o’clock, there was a tremendous fall 
of rock a little south of the old stair-case, com- 
pletely filling up the pathway leading to the 
new stair-case. But a few minutes before the 
fall, a party was being conducted from the 
museum to the sheet of water. Had it hap- 
pened at the time they were passing, all must 
have got crushed to pieces. I suppose some 
thousands of tons fell.” in 


A Bear KILLED ON THE Pennsyivanta Ratt- 
ROoAD.—The Pennsylvania Railroad freight 


train which reached Philadelphia on Friday of . 


last week met with a curious accident on 
coming down tHe road. Late on Thursday 
evening, as an engine with a freight train at- 
tached, was coming down, a big black bear 
crossed the track immediately in front of the 
locomotive, when he was struck by the cow- 
catcher, and several wheels passed over him, 
amputating his left fore leg at the shoulder, 
and cutting off a portion of his left hind leg. 


Marine Lossts.—The number of American 
sea-going vessels reported as totally lost and 
missing during the past month amounts to 
thirty-seven, viz: 1 steamer, 6 ships, 4 barques, 
1 brig, and 25 schooners. Of these, two are 
missing, 23 wrecked, 4 burnt, 5 foundered, 2 
sunk, by collisions, and 1 capsized. Their 
total value (exclusive of cargoes) is estimated 
at $500,000. 


Union SENTIMENT IN Boston.—The meeting 
which was called to commemorate the death of 
John Brown, met on the 3d inst. in Boston, at 
the Tremont Temple. The meeting was called 
by a number of foolish abolitionists, the major- 
ity of whom were either negroes, or possessed 
of a considerable portion of African blood. 
The meeting was called to order by James 
Redpath; but immediately afterward the meet- 
ing was re-organized by an outside party. 
Resolutions were then passed denouncing John 
Brown, and declaring that his execution was 
perfectly right. A number of prominent abo- 
litionists essayed to speak, but their voices 
were completely drowned by the cheers and 
confusion created by the opposite party. The 
excitement finally ran so high, that the Mayor 
was obliged to bring forward a posse of police. 
The Temple was cleared, and then locked up. 
At-night the Brownites assembled in one of 
the African churches, where, though conside- 
rable excitement prevailed, they managed to 
carry through their proceedings without any 
violent demonstrations oa the part of the 
populace. 


Mrrrors ror THE Capitol at WasSHING- 
ton.—The Capitol Halls at Washington are 
about to be decorated with some magnificent 
mirrors, which have just been prepared in 
this city. They are prepared in the highest 
style of art, and are’as handsome a collection 
of mirrors as any establishment in the country 
can boast of. The largest one—which is in- 


tended for the President’s room—is a magnifi- | 
cent piece of workmanship, being eight feet | 


eight inches in height, and five feet eight 
inches in width, of French plate glass of the 
finest quality. The frame is also very elabo- 


| 


rately decorated, the head j being a repre: 
sentation of Washington delivering his inau- 
ral address. The other mirrors, intended 
or the Senate Chamber, and the different 
committee rooms attached, are of smaller size, 
mostly five feet eight inches in height, and are 
also very beautiful specimens of workman- 
ship, the frames being for the most part sur- 
mounted by American shields and banners. 


Bequests. — Augustus White, formerly a 
resident of South Hadley, Massachusetts, lately 
deceased, left a property valued at $50,000, 
situated mostly in New York and Michigan. 
He made the following bequests to benevolent 
purposes: 


American Board of Foreign Missions, $2500 
‘* Home Missionary Society, 2500 

Bible Society, . 1500 

Education Society, . 1500 

Tract Society, . - 1000 

Sunday-school Union, 500 
Orphan Asylum Society, Utica, 800 
Total, ‘ $10,300 


Consumption or Timper.—lIt is estimated 
that locomotive engines annually consume the 
wood from 150,000 acres of land; in twenty 
years equal to 3,000,000 of acres. The use of 
coal would prevent this frightful waste of tim- 
ber, with advantage to economical manage- 
ment of railroads. 


Supreme Court or tHe Unitep Strates.— 
The Supreme Court of the United States as- 
sembled on Monday, 3d inst., in Washington, 
in their new chamber. Chief Justice Taney, 
and all the Associate Justices, except Judge 
Wayne, were — After the adjournment 
they proceeded to the White House, and per- 
sonally paid their respects to the President. 
They afterwards left their cards fur the Vice- 
President. 


Tue Personat Liserty Law VERMONT.— 
The final action of the Vermont Legislature, 
before its adjournment, on the 27th ult., was 
to refer this whole subject to the commis- 
sloners on the revision of the laws of the State, 
with instructions to report whether the present 
law upon the rendition of fugitive slaves is in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. When the question came before the 
Senate, Senator Woodbridge, chairman of the 
judiciary committee, declared that it was not 
the wish nor will of Vermont to tolerate any 
law that conflicts with the Constitution. The 
commissjoners of revision who are to take the 
matter in charge, are ex-Judges Milo L. Bennet, 
Pierpont, and Isham, and Hon. Andrew Tracy, 
formerly member of Congress—all known to 
be men of strong conservative tendencies. 


Tue Bronze Doors.—The bronze foundry at 
Munich has just completed the cast of Rogers’ 
two doors for the Capitol at Washington. 
They are devoted to the history of Columbus, 
which is told in compartments not unlike those 
of the Gates of the Baptistry of Florence. 
Between each compartment are niched busts 
of all who have written on Columbus; among 
these, a fine head of Washington Irving. 
Around are statues of men connected with 
him, and at the top of each door is the head of 
an Indian. 


OverBoarD.—During the late storm on Lake 
Superior, the steamer City of Cleveland was 
compelled to throw pig iron and copper ore 
overboard to the value of $30,000. . 


A Goop Examp.e Fo.ttowep.—Thirty- 
seven years ago, the late James Boyd, of this 
city, initiated the practice of presenting to the 
married workmen in his saddlery a good 
Thanksgiving turkey. There has been a great 
revolution and change with respect to the 
means of living, and the connections of the 
employer and employed, during thirty-seven 
years, but the gvod practice of the open- 
hearted founder of the firm of Boyd & Sons 
has been most scrupulously followed, and to- 
day the workmen of the establishment received 
their annual Thanksgiving dinner, as they, 
and those whose places they have, received 
before. There are many whole-souled corpo- 
rations and individuals in and around Boston, 
who treat their employees in the same manner, 
and to all in similar circumstances, who are 
able to do so, we may intimate the recom- 


wise.” —Boston Transcript. 


A Literary Pepter.—A young German 
apple pedler is said to have accumulated be- 
tween $3000 and $4000 in San Francisco in 
selling apples, during the past three years, 
and has in the meantime acquired three lan- 
guages. 


Tue Bercen Tunnet.—The Bergen Tunnel 
is to be lighted with gas, from burners placed 
at intervals of fifty feet, und plumbers are now 
engaged in putting in the pipes for this pur- 
pose. The passenger trains of the road will 
probably not run through it before spring. A 
dirt train is now to be employed in carrying 
earth from the western end, at which place 
there is some 500,000 yards of earth, which is 
designed for use in filling in at the Long Dock. 


Monument To Futton.—A project is on foot 
to erect a monument to the memory of Robert 
Fulton, with the contributions of all who use 
the steam-engine in the United States. Mr. 
Lossing, who has no common eye to such 
effects, suggests in a note to the Home Journal 
that the statue be of colossal proportions, and 
erected on the highest point of Pollepel’s 
Island—a small island at the entrance of New- 
burgh Bay on the Hudson, and in full view 
from West Point. Mr. Lossing says:—‘ It 
may be seen there by every voyager upon the 
river, and every passenger upon the roads. I 
would also suggest that the appropriate day of 
the year for its inauguration would be the 4th 
of September, the anniversary of the triumph- 
ant passage of the first steamboat through the 
Highlands, and by that rocky Island. It would 
be the first statue ever erected in honour of 
Fulton—a real benefactor of mankind, and the 
inhabitants of the city of New York, and the 
dwellers on the Hudson, should perform the 
noble work.” 


Oit Inretiicence.—The Titusville Gazette 
says:—Tibbals & Juhnson, of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, have a good show for oil in a well at 
that place. They are down 140 feet. The 
Warren (Pennsylvania) Ledger says that Mr. 
Hall, of Erie, has a fine well at Tidioute. 
He has an engine and pump on the ground, 
and will soon be ready for active operations. 
A lot of oil, consisting of some 200 barrels, 
came up from Virginia on the steamer Eunice, 
recently. It was ina crude state, and was taken 
from .a well in the vicinity of Parkersburg. 
The Virginia wells are said to be yielding fine- 
ly just now, and speculations in oil sites in the 
more favoured districts are very brisk. Seve- 
ral Pittsburgers are interested down there, 
and others are making arrangements for in- 
vesting in the same neighbourhood. 


JAPANESE EmBassy.—The United States go- 
vernment have received dispatches from Mr. 
Harris, American Minister to Japan, stating 
that glowing accounts had been received at 
Yedo, from the Japanese Embassy, of their 
reception in the United States, which had oc- 
casioned great delight in Japan. 


Tae TREATY WITH THE ALLIES.— 
The United States government has received a 
despatch from Mr. Ward, the American Min- 
ister to China, stating that England and 
France have concluded a treaty with China. 
The combined forces advanced within twelve 
miles of Pekin. The Emperor at first refused 
to attach his seal, but finally yielded to the 
demand. 


Married. 

At Wadefield, Rappahannock county, Virginia, 
on Tuesday, the 20th ult, by the Rev. Robert S. 
Bell, Miss Lucy P. Buckner to Mr. Henry C. 
Kirk of Baltimore, Maryland. 

On Wednesday evening, the 2Ist ult., by the 
Rev. William D. Mackey, Mr. Witutam T. Bowen 
to Miss Mary A. Baker, both of the vicinity of 
Berlin, Worcester county, Maryland. 

At Waterford, Loudon county, Virginia, on the 
28th ult., by the Rev. Henrie R. Smith, Mr. 
Spencer M. Janney of Philadelphia, to Miss ELLA 
M., daughter of Asa M. Bonp, Esq , of Waterford. 

On the evening of the 27th ult., by the Rev. J. 
Elfiott, assisted by the Rev. J. M. Barnard, Sip- 
nEY Tompson, M. D., to Miss Luceuia K., daugh- 


ter of Joun S. Isertt, Esq., of Spruce Creek, Hun- 
tingdon county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[Al Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
five cents for every line, nine words to a Jine.] 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 28th of November, 
aged thirty-two years, HOWARD, youngest son of 
JAMES SCHOTT, Esq., of Philadelphia. - 
- Died, at West Nottingham, Cecil county, Mary- 
land, Mrs. HANNAH, wife of JAMES NICKLE, 
Esq., aged sixty-five years. The power of divine 

ace was beautifully illustrated in the character 
and life of Mrs. Nickle. She was an humble, de- 
voted, warm-hearted, and cheerful Christian. 
Blessed with a religious education, she early in 
life dedicated herself to the service of God by 


uniting with the Methodist church in Baltimore. 
Subsequently having removed into the country, 
she transferred her relation to the Presbyterian 
church of Lower West Nottingham, of which she 
was a valued member till her death. She loved 
, the house of God, and was invariably in her 
| lace unless prevented by affliction. _In the Sab- 

th-school she felt a 


mendation of Scripture, ‘‘Go thou and do like- 


| 


b 
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faithful teacher, always at her post when health 
permitted. Naturally endowed with a mind, 
which was cultivated by education, an having a 
great taste for reading, which she had opportunity 
of gratifying, her information was varied sail ex- 
tensive. e extent of her reading, which in 
later years was confined to religious works, was 
wonderful. till these did not supplant in her 
affections the Bible. This was her constant com- 
panion, and with whose contents her mind was 
well stored. Naturally of a delicate constitution, 
her health was never rugged. During the last 
three years of her life she was a t sufferer, 
but always cheerful and submissive. Death had 
for her no terrors. Her end was befitting such a 
life, not merely calm and serene, but triumphant. 
Her last words were, “ Precious Jesus, glory, Hal- 
lelujah!” “She rests from her labours, and her- 
works do follow her.” S. A. 
Died, October 5th, 1860, in Fawn Township, 
York county, Pennsylvania. at the residence of 


his son, Mr. JAMES WILEY,- aged eighty-one 


years nine months and twenty-one days. Thus 
another of the fathers has passed “ine 2 Mr. 
Wiley was a member of the Centre Presbyterian 
church for fifty-six years, and for ag ip vi years 
a ruling elder in the same church. He has sat in 
the Session with two of his sons,-both of whom 
have passed away before.— Communicated. 


Died, at Yorktown, West Chester ‘county, New 
York, on Saturday; 3d ult., Miss SARAH ANN 
LOBDELL, daughter of Anson and Sarah Lob- 
dell of North Salem, New York, in the thirty- 
first year of her age. Through life, even from 
childhood, she was the favourite of all who knew 
her. Her cheerfulness and sincerity, her true 
aud deep affection, made her the joy and life of 
the family circle, and the welcome companion of 
her numerous friends. For more than ten years 
she professed her attachment to the Saviour, and 
this profession she adorned by a holy and exem- 
plary life, and by an earnest activity and self- 
denial in his service. It was her delight to do 
good, “to hold up the word of life,” and to do all 
in her power to sustain the interests of religion, 
and to lead others to the Saviour. In these re- 
— though dead, she yet speaketh to the 
church of which she was a member. For the last 
two years her progress in divine knowledge, love, 
and faith, was marked and rapid. It was most 
evident to those who knew her best that she was 
rs onward to the prize, and ripening for 


er restin heaven. So when the Master came he [f 


found her prepared; her lamp was trimmed and 
burning, and she ready for her departure. The 
summons, though sudden, was received not only 
with resignation and peace, but even with rejoic- 
ing. To her death had ne terror, for the Saviour 
was with her, and filled her heart with the 
sweetest assurances of his love and presence. “In 


the immediate prospect of death, she told her | 


weeping friends not to mourn for her, for at that 
moment she was happier than she ever before 
had been. “Truly, blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” “Blessed are they that do his 
Commandments.” —Communicated. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Pot, lst s’t, l0UIbs . 5.25 4.75 5.124 
BEESWAX 
ellow 84 @ 385 384) 
Cuba, 8 13 133 
dawa 164 165 15 @ 
Laguyra, do. 145 15 
Triage, dO. « « « e 12; 12 10 12 
Mocha, do. « « « « « « 15 17 153 17 
Maracaibo, do... .. 14 15 13 14} 
St. Domingo,do.. . . . 12) 13 12} 13 
COTTON.—(Casu.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi 8} 13} 5 13 
Mobile. . «© « « 8 13 @ 13 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 8 12} 4} 12} 
Carolina and Georgia . . 8 12} 43 12} 
FEATHERS. 
Fairand good . . « « « 44 3 46 45 47 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.l bbl . . . 16.00 18.00 16.00 21.00 
No. 2 12.00 12.50 10 00 13 50 
MOS ¢ 9.00 9.374 9.50 
——— No.3,small.. 5.00 6,00 4.75 5.00 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.75 @ 4.50 2.75 5.00 
Herring,scaled ....,. 80 83 83 35 
Cod, dry, 112 lbs... 8.75 4.25 8.25 4.25 
FLOUR, 
Pennsylvania, bbl 4.60 5.00- 4.75 5.124 
—— ——- extragfancy 4.85 4.25 5.25 6.25 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 4.60 4.80 4.75 5.12) 
Braudywine .... « 5.50 5.50 
Middlings ...... 3.50 @ 4.00 3.75 @ 4.00 
3.35 4.15 3.624 3.375 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.00 3.25 3.25 
Brandy wine 3.50 8.374 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Penusylvania red 1.05 1.20 1.10 1.23 
wh te 1.30 1.36 1.30 1.35 
Southernred ..... 1.05 1.25 1.20 1.25 
t 1.30 1.36 1.30 1.35 
70 71 75 76 
69 70 63 8 6y 
63 @ 664 65 66 
66 63 67 69 
OAT 
Pennsylvania .... 88 39 34 35 
32 35 32 33 
Barley, Ohio & New York 60 75 6u 75 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . . 2.30 @ 2.33 2.25 @ 2.35 
—— halfboxes ... 115 @ 120 1.20 @ 1.25 
quarter boxes. . 65 @ 70 60 @ 62 
kegs 4.00 @ 4.50 U 4.75 
layer 2.35 2.45 2.40 2.55 
——— seediess . . . . 425 @ 4.50 4.50 @ 4.75 
Almonds, softshelled .. 13 @ 14 12 18 
herd shelled 7 @ 10 7 @ 9 
Apples, green. bs bbl. . . 1.00 @ 3.00 1.00 @ 2.50 
Cranberries, bbl . 400 @10.00 6.00 10.00 
Ginger, green, ® lb . @ 10 ¢ ll 
itron, do’ . 174@ 19 18 20 
Oranges, box ... 1.50 @ 4.10 3.00 4.00 
Lemons, do eee ee 70 J 3.20 3.50 3.62 
Figs, Smyrna, . . « « 8 @ 14 4 @ 13 
Peaches, unpared. ... 63 9 5 8 
10 @ 18 9 12 
Ground Nuts, bushel 1.25 1.65 1.25 @ 2.00 
ed . e 70 a? 90 75 G 95 
HIDES. 
City slaughter 9 94 8? 94 
« ce e 25 29 21 22 
LEATHER. 
sole 19 20 28 81 
5 ughter 26 29 23 80 
MBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 17.00 21.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 20.00 30.00 14.00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, 15.00 16.00 13.00 15.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . 8.00 14.00 7.50 10.00 
Spruce Flooring . . . . 13.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 
8 les, « « 35.00 21.00 24.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado . ° 21 26 21 26 
layed . «6 « e 18 21 19 22 
New Orleans, @ bbl 31 368 80 36 
Steam Syrup ....e .« 20 44 33 40 
OILS. 
Olive, gallon 1.20 1.25 1.27 1.35 
Linseed, American . 54 55 55 56 
Whale Cr ude Ek 50 55 55 56 
« 58 63 56 58 
Sperm Winter . . . « 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.70 
95 1.00 95 1.05 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, @bbl .. . 9.50 10.00 12.0 @ 14.00 
16.50 16.75 17.50 18.00 
«6 & 12.00 12.25 13.50 14.00 
18.00 20.00 19.50 20.00 
Hams, smoked 104 133 12 13 
—- do insalt&pickle 10} 8} G 94 
Sides, smoked. .. ll ll @ 
—- do in salt & pickle 73 8 @ 84 
Shoulders smoked 9 94 9 @ 9¢ 
do in salt 6} 7 63 7 
Killed Hoge. « « 7 7 7% 
Dried Beef « © « « « 10} 10 10} 
Butter, Firkin. « « «¢ 12 15 12 17 
solid, in kegs ll 14 10 
15 19 13 15 
Goshen 19 21 19 
Western keg 123 13 13 
do 8. 104 103 11} 12 
Rice, Carolina . e «© e 8.00 3.75 3.75 4.00 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel e 6.40 6.75 5.50 5.75 
1.65 1.67 1.50. 1.53 
Timothy . . « « « « « 2.75 2.87 2.50 2.625 
Herd Grass . . « 2.50 2.62 2.20 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazil] white . 6.50 6.75 7.00 7.25 
browm . « « « « 5.25 5.75 5.50 6.00 
Havana white .... * 8.00 8.50 7.50 8.00 
brown and yellow 6.12} 8.00 5.25 7.00 
« ee .50 6.00 5.70 5.50 
New Orleans ....-. 6.50 8.25 6.00 7.25 
larified - 9.00 9.50 7.50 8.25 
5.00 6.75 5.00 7.00 
Porto Rico 5.75 7.25 5.50 @ 7.25 


Rotices., 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening service at the West Spruce 
Street Presbyterian Church, corner of Spruce 
and Seventeenth streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow 
omega evening, 9th inst., at half-past seven 
o’clock. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BROOK. 
LYN, NEW YORK.—The Rev. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, pastor, will preach on the “Character and 
Influence of Abolitionism,” to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 9th inst., in the First Presbyterian 
pscinten Brookiyn, New York, at half-past seven 
o’clock. 


UNION SERMONS TO THE YOUNG.—The 
Eighteenth Sermon to the Young, under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the North Presbyterian Church, Sixth street 
above Green, Philadelphia, will be preached to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 9th inst., by the Rev. 
Franklin Moore, at half. past seven o’clock. 

Jes Services also in the church at half- 
past ten o’clock, A. M., and half-past three 
o’clock, P. M. 


PHILADELPHIA SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION.—The monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Sabbath-school Association will be held 
on Monday evening, 10th itst., in the Church 
on — street below Fifth, Philadelphia, (Rev. 
J. Wheaton Smith’s) at half-past seven o’clock. 
Interesting statements may be expected from the 
President and other brethren. Sabbath-school 
Superintendents, teachers, and friends of this 
important enterprise, are cordially invited to be 
present. J. B. Ropaers, Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The pastor of the 
Welsh Church, Philadelphia, acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums in aid of said 
Church:—S. A. L., $10. Rev. Roger Owen, é 10. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. — The 
Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the Little Valley Presbyterian church 
on Tuesday (the 11th) of December next, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. Rosert Stated Clerk. 


ANTED.—A Principal for the Newton Col 
legiate Institute, an incorporated Classical 
.Boarding and Day School, for both sexes, under 
the charge and patronage of the Presbytery of 
Newton. None need apply unless married, and a 
member of the Presbyterian Church—clergymen 
preferred. The present Principal expects to leave 
on the Ist of April, ou accoun of his wife’s illness. 
The situation is desirable. 
made in. person to JAMES M. HALSTED, Esq,, 
New York; or by letter to 
MARTIN RYERSON, Secretary, 
Newton, New Jersey. 


| 


Application may be 


16mo. 


or, 
“ Dick an 
; gilt edges, $1. 

Working and Waiting; or, Patience in Well 
Doing. By Mrs. Carey Brock. Four Illustrations. 


HOLIDAYS OF 1860.—Charles Norwood ; 
_— and Repenting. By the author of 
his Friend Fidus.” Four Illustrations. 


18mio. 50 cents; gilt edges, 75 cents. 

John Ellard the Newsboy. With a fine steel 
Portrait, and six Illustrations. 18mo. 650 cents: 
gilt edges, 75 cents. 

Mark Noble; or, the Button Necklace. Ilus- 
trated. 18mo. 30 cents; gilt edges, 50 cents. 

Mamma’s Lessons About Jesus. With four 
Illustrations. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Willie and Nellie; or, Stories About my Cana- 
ries. By Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. Square 

50 cents; gilt edges, 75 cents. 

Heights of Eidelberg. By Helen Hazlet. II- 
lustrated. l6mo. 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. 

Idolette Stanley; or, the Beauty of Discipline. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. 

The Young Marooners. Robert and Harold; 
or, the Young Marooners on the Florida Coast. 
Twelve Engravings. 16mo. 75cts.; giltedges, $1. 

Blind Tom; or, the Reformed Street Boy. II- 
lustrated. 18mo. 50 cents; gilt edges, 75 cents. 

Influence. By Charlotte Anley, author of 
“Miriam.” 16mo. 75 cents. 

Dick and His Friend Fidus. By Miss C. M. 
Trowbridge. Illustrated. 18mo. 45 cents; gilt 
ed 75 

o Lie thrives. A Book fo . Illustrated. 
18mo. 50 cents; gilt edges, 75 aie 
y of “Clara Stan- 
ey.” ustrated, &c. mo. ; gi 
50 cents; gilt 
The Basket of Flowers; or, Piety and Truth 
Triumphant. With Illustrations. Sixteenth edi- 
Filial Affection. By 


tion. 18mo. 31 cents. 
Rosa of Linden Castle; or, 
the same*author. Illustrated. 18mo. 50 cents. 
The Rings; or, the Two Orphans. By the same 
author. Illustrated. 18mo. 31 cents. 
*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. | 
Published b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ec 


ITUATION WANTED.—An experienced Fe- 
_ male Teacher of Instrumental Music wishes. 
@ situation in an Institution or private Presby- 
terian family. For particulars address 
Box 55, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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OCO METALLIC PAINT.—I would respect- 
fully call the attention of the public to this 
invaluable Paint, which has successfully 
experimental tests of the severest character during 
the past two years. Painting with it is fiow re- 
duced to one-fourth the old cost, making an item 
of economy to Railroad Companies and heavy 
consumers, while it allows the labourer and me- 
chanic to make his home look beautiful. 

For Wood Painting.—It retains a beautiful lus- 
tre; kills knots, and will protect it under any cir- 
cumstances. It covers 6000 square feet per 100 
pounds, and will neither fade, blister, or wash, 
and a better fire-proof than any other Paint, for it 
will stand a heat that will aah lead. Itis proof 
against sea, air, and storms. 

Refer to Joan LEISENRING, 
Supt. and Eng’r. Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 

Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. ~ 


For Brick and Plaster.—\t makes all the fanci- 
ful stone colours, and will cover 4000 square feet 
per 100 pounds. When lsid out in blocks it is 
truly beautiful. 

Refer to Semeie & Broruer, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 

For Ship and Boat Painting.—It hardens under 
water to the hardness of iron, preventing the rav- 
ages of the wood-worm effectually. On deck it is 
impervious to water, expands and contracts with © 
heat and cold, and I warrant it on the forecastle 
six months. 

Refer to Captain Mason, 

Schooner “Adolph Ugel,” Philadelphia. 


For Railroads.—It preserves Bridges and Ties ~ 
from dry or wet rot, and Freight Cars from burn- 


ing and leaking. 
Refer to R. H. Saver, 
Superintendent and Engineer; 
ILLIAM 
Master of Repairs Lehigh Valley Railroad, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania; 
A. G. Bropneap, 
Supt. and Eng’r. Beaver Meadow Railroad, Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania. 

For Roofing.—It covers 8000 square feet per 100 
pounds, and may be used in the rain, as it never 
runs. The Poco Galvanic is expressly made for 
galvanized iron, and contains 50 per cent. pure 
white zinc. 

Refer to - 

M. Cuttoues & Co., Henry Buckwatrsr, 
Philadelphia. 

For Iron.—It will stand 300 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and gives satisfaction to all the iron men in Phila- 
_ ia on gas holders, steam boilers, iron fronts, 
and ornamental iron. It is equal to Red Lead for 
steam and hot water joints. 

Refer to J. W. & J. F. Starr, 

Camden, New Jersey; 
Morais, Tasker & Co., Merrick & Sons, 
Philadel phia. 

For Staining.—Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, and 
Walnut Stains for Furniture, we warrant it equal 
to Turkish Umber. . 

To Mix It.—It requires from seven to eight gal- 
lons of Linseed Ojl per 100 pounds of pigment. It 
contains no grit, sand, or clay, and mixes readily 
without grinding. When ground in oil, it requires 
from three to four gallons of oil to thinit. No- 
thing but Lead should be used with it to give it a 
lighter colour. 

Its natural colours are Umber, Brown, Lake, 
Olive, Indian Red, Black, and Lead Colour, which 
may be combined in endless variety. We hope 
soon to have other colours much lighter. 

Price of Poco Metallic Paint.—Three cents per 
pound in pigment (except the Black), and six 
cents per pound in oil, with a large discount al- 
lowed heavy consumers. 

Dear Sir—The analysis proves that this Paint 
is not likely to be altered in the slightest degree 
by ordinary atmospheric agents, such as sunlight, 
cold, rain, or heat. /-We therefore regard your 
paint of the most durable character. 

Yours respectfully, 
Boorsa, Garrett & Smirn. 

Agents.—One responsible agent wanted in every 
city and town in the United States. 

' Please send orders to 
; WILLIAM L. HOUPT, 
No. 132 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
dec 8—eow 6t 


HE DEPOSITORY OF THE PENNSYL- 

VANIA@BIBLE SOCIETY—WNorth-west Cor- 
ner of Walnut and Seventh Streets, Phitadelphia— 
Is always supplied with a large and choice assort- 
ment of Bibles and Testaments—plain and fancy 
bindings—that are sold by wholesale and retail at 
low prices. dec 8—3t* 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Herman 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Pete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 

R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 


6 ees LAST WEEK IN THE LIFE OF DAVIS 

JOHNSON, Jr.—By the Rev. J. D. Wells. 
16mo. Portrait. 60 cents. 

The story is short, but very touching, and pain- 
fully interesting. A young man, twenty years 
old, in strong health, a model of manly beauty 
and vigour, while bathing, plunged from a plat- 
form, and striking the side of his head, broke hj 
neck, literally displaced one of the vertebre, and 
shattered it into pieces. Yet he lived seven 
days, dead from his breast downward, his mind 
active as ever, and he conscious of his situation, 
and assured by attending surgeons that death 
was inevitable, and-to be anticipated at any 


instant. Mr. Wells, as a pastor and friend, was _ 


called upon to minister to the soul of the sufferer, 
and this volume is the report of the treatment 
and its result. The history of the case is given 
in language worthy of the old theologians. If 
the “doctrines of grace,” as they are called, and 
the system termed evangelical, are according to the 
truth, ther this narrative is a faithful application 
of them tothe wants of an individual soul, and 
shows substantially the steps by which, in all 
ordinary cases, men must be enlightened and re- 
newed. 

The King’s Highway. Illustrations of the Ten 
Commandments. By the Rev. Dr. Newton, au- 
thor of “ Rills from the Fountain of Life,” “ Best 
Things,” &c. 16mo. Six Illustrations. Gilt extra, 
$1.25. Plain, 75 cents. 

NEW JUVENILES. 

Days at Muirhead; or, Little Olive’s Midsum- 
mer Holidays. 18mo. Fourcuts. 50 cents. 

The A. L. O. E. Books, ten volumes, in a neat 
box. $5. 

Tuppy; or, The Autobiography of a Donkey. 
50 cents. 

Days of Old. By the author of “Ruth and 
Her Friend.” 75 cents. : ; 

Trust in God; or, Three Days in the Life of 
Gellert. 25 cents. 

Blind Lilias; or, Fellowship with God. 75 
cents; gilt, $1.25. 

The Brothers’ Watchword. Illustrated. 75 
cents ; gilt, $1.25. 

Children of the Plains. By Aunt Friendly. 
40 cents. ° 

The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 40 cts. 

The Book and its Story. 12mo. $1.25; gilt, $1.50. 

Ruth and Her Friend. 18mo. 50 cents; gilt, 
75 cents. | 

The Blind Man’s Holiday. 50 cents; gilt, 75 
cent. 

The Toll Gate. A Story. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Stories of the Ocean. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Marion’s Sunday. 18mo. 40 cents. 

LATELY ISSUED. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Portraits of 
the Characters. $1. owe, 

The Scottish Reformation. By Dr. Lorimer. 
Illustrated. $3. é 

Ordination Addresses. By the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. $1. ; 

Bridges on the Ecclesiastes. 12mo. $1. 
Hodge's Outlines of Theology. 8v» $2. 
Bixter's Reformed Pasior. 8vo. Complete. $2. 
Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BR”THER3, 
No. 530 Broadway, N-w York: and 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
dec 8—3t 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Posws. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 


With i Felix O. C. Darley, engraved 
th Designs by Fe 
phia, 1860, 


The volume is a sum 
to gratify the taste of those who, during Christmas 
times, are not easily pleased in the choice of gift 
books, at once intrinsically valuable and orna- 
mental. Its rich typography, strong and tinted 
paper, harideom’ binding, and pleasing illustra. 
tions, combine to embalm the poetry of Mrs. Si- 

rney, which is from the heart. Although we 
would not place the author in the first rank of 
. jamginetive poets, we certainly cannot refuse to 
regard her us often very happy in her conceptions, 
and; what i¢ perhaps better, so pure and Christian- 
like in her sentiments as to be a safe friend for all; 
' and particularly young ladies who love the Muse— 
not in its erratic and extravagant flights, but in its 
soberer garb of truthfulness and religious impres- 
si veness. 


Tus Youre American's Picture Gautery. Phila- 
delphia, 1860, Lindsay § Blukision. Large square 
form, pp. 150. 

The Picture Gallery will be a favourite with our 
_young friends. It will not only entertain them 
“with anecdotes of some of our great men, such as 

Washington, Penn, Marion, Franklin, Jackson, Tay- 
lor, Webster, Clay, but on every other page there 
is an illustrative picture, amounting in all to seven- 
ty. The volume itself is a very handsome one. 


THe Brsxs; or, Illustrations of 
Scripture Character. By Le Roy J. Hatty, D.D., 
author of the «Literary Attractions of the Bible,” 
&c. Philadelphia, 1860, Presbylerian Board of 
‘Publication. 12mo, pp. 460. 

There is a peculiar charm in Dr. Halsey’s writ- 
ings which at once attracts and engages the atten- 
tion of the reader. The style is admirable, and 
every page is replete with excellent thought. The 
Life-pictures most forcibly present the wealth of 
the Bible in its varied illustrations of human cha- 
racter, In its portraiture of childhood in the Bible, 
the heroic characters of the Bible, the kings and 
statesmen of the Bible, the Prophets and Apostles 
of the Bible, in the incidental characters of the 
Bible, there are so many facts, so happy an arrange- 
ment of them, and such rich practical instruction, 
that a reader must be unreasonably fastidious who 
is not at once interested and edified. It is, in fact, 
one of the most popular of the very vaiuable issues 
of our Board of Publication. 


Tux Perry Annoyances or Maruizp Lirs. From 
the French of Honori De Balzac. Translated 
by O. W. Wight and F. Goodrich. New 
York, 1860, Rudd & Carlet 12mo, pp. 280. 
There is a French view of the petty annoyances 

of married life, and Balzac takes it, treating them 

with sagacity, humour, and sprightliness. As such 
annoyances sometimes become very grave matters, 
it may be well to regard them from their incep- 
tion with pleasantry, and to laugh them away in- 
stead of being irritated by them until they become 
serious. Balzac sketches various scenes on both 
sides of the house, and.if he does nor“always sug- 
gest the right cure for matrimonig difficulties, it 
_ may be well to see how he regards the matter. 


A Trisute To Kans, OTHER Poems. By George 
W. Chapman. New York, 1860, Rudd § Carlton. 
12mo, pp. 161. | 
The first poem is commemorative of the daring 

and philanthropic deeds of Kane, who, although 
dying in his youth, has won a fame which is not 
likely to perish; the second, entitled Karl, is a 
strange one, connected with Roman Catholic mis- 
sions to the Indians; the rest are miscellaneous, 
grave, and humorous, and of an occasional charac- 
ter. The poems are generally smooth in their 
versification, sometimes rather prosaic, and while 
they may please, they are deficient in the vivida vis 
of the higher inspiration. The volume is very 
tastefully got up. 


Tae Last Weex 1x THE Lirs or Davis Jouxson, 
Jr. By J. D. Wells, Pastor of Presbyterian 
Church Williamsburg, Long Island. New York, 
1860, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 

William 8. & Alfred Martien. 16mo, pp. 199. 
The subject of this memorial was an interesting 

young man, who died in consequence of a fearful 

accident, His religious experience was confined 
to the few days in which he lived after the acci- 
dent, and while the memorial awakens our deep 
sympathy for the sufferer, and our respect for the 

friend who here makes tle record, we have a 

doubt whether a formal memoir should be reared 

on a foundation so slight. 


Tue Pitertm’s Procress; for the Young, with II- 
lustrations. Philadelphia, 1860, Lindsay § Blakis- 
ton. Square form, pp. 158. . 


Lirg anp Travets or Tuomas Tuvms in the United 
States, Engjand, France, and Belgium. With 
Illustrations of him in his Different Costumes. 
Philadelphia, 1860, Lindsay & Blakiston. Square 
form, pp. 144. 

Engaging children’s books, the first an epitome 
of Pilgrim’s Progress, the second an entertaining 
account of the celebrated dwarf, Charles S. Strat- 
ton, and other little men. 


Suips tas Mist, and other Stories. 

Larcom. 18mo, pp. 48. 

Tue RememBerep Prayer. 18mo, pp. 50. 
Tae Sunpay Excursion, and What Came of it. 

18mo, pp. 56. 

These are all from the press of Henry Hoyt of 
Boston, and for sale by the Messrs. Martien of Phi- 
ladelpbia. Children do not read reviews, and only 
want the announcement of good books. These are 
suited to their tastes. 


Tue Younc Hop-Picxers. By the late Sarah Maria 
Tory. 18mo, pp. 85. 

_ Earnest Tuovauts. From Discourses by James 
Hamilton, D.D., of London. 18mo, pp. 190. 
These are among the last issues of the American 

Tract Society, the first for juveniles, the other a 

selection of striking and rich thoughts from the 

writings of Dr. Hamilton. 


By Lucy 


Lire anp CorRESPONDENCE oF Jonn A. QuITMAN, 
Major General in the United States Army, and 
Governor of the State of Mississippi. By J. F. 
H. Claiborne. In two volumes. New York, 
1860, Harper § Brothers. 12mo, pp. 400 and 
392, 

No better evidence could be furnished of the 
rare abilities of General Quitman than his remark- 
able and successful career, during which, dependent 
on his indomitable perseverance, he passed through 
the difficulties which beset him, and distinguishing 

himself in every position, at last attained the lofti- 
est military and political successes. We are not 
called to comment on his political theories, or to 
settle differences which necessarily arose between 
him and some of his leading contemporaries; but it 
' would be futile to doubt the honesty of his purpose, 
the skill with which he pursued it, and the heroic 
valour he exhibited as a military leader. His bio- 
grapher has entered into the minutiz of his his- 


tory from first to last, and afforded the-data om 


which a final verdict is to be rendered. The 
biography abounds in interest, and such ample use 
has been made of the correspondence of the Gene- 
ral as to afford us an inside view of his character. 


Tue Four Georges. Sketches of Manners, Morals, 
Court and Town Life. By W. M. Thackeray, 
author of “ Vanity Fair,” &c. With Illustrations. 
New York, 1860, Harper § Brothers. 12mo, 
pp. 241. 

In this neat and well printed volume are em- 
bodied the popular lectures which many listened 
to with marked attention, and others have read in 
their separate forms. Mr. Thackeray, we need 
scarcely inform dur readers, is an accomplished 
portrayer of character, and no subject could have 
been chosen better adapted to his peculiar vein 
than that of the four Georges of England, and the 
times in which they respectively lived. Royal life 
has given him a legitimate subject for hie keen sar- 
casm, and he has not failed to employ his peculiar 
faculty in touching off the times. Who would not 
wish to be born a king?—excuse us, we would not. 


Lavista. A Novel. By G. Ruffini, author of « Doc- 
tor Antonio,” &. Three volumes in one. New 
York, 1861, Rudd & Carleton. 12mo, pp. 495. 
Ruffini is an Italian, a fact no one would be apt 

to suspect from the remarkable facility with which 
he uses his English pen. He as weil understands 
the peculiarities of the language as if “to the manor 
born.” His “Doctor Antonio,” with its political 
bearings, was a book which took the public atten- 
tion, and had a run. “Lavinia,” so far as we have 
had opportunity to get into it, is a skilfully drawn 
story, and its characters brought out with great 
force and graphic power. The author aims at a 
good moral, commending virtuous and benevolent 
actions as essential to happiness, although there is 
no evidence that he clearly apprehended the only 
true way of life. We must leave the details of the 
story to the reader. 


Covsin Storres. By Mary Noel Meigs, 
author of “Fanny Herbert,’ &c. New-York, 1860, 
Anson D. F. Randolph, 18mo, pp. 168. 
Christmas times are merry times for the young 

folks, and among the great things they expect, are 

pretty books, with pretty pictures, of which they 
are likely to have a grand pick and choice. Cousin 

Bertha’s half-a-dozen stories, done up in one hand- 

some book, are recommended to their special notice, 

for they are worthy. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS, 


The excellent and appropriate Missionary Ad- 
dress delivered before the Synod of New York at 
its last meeting by the Rev. W. W. Phillips, D.D, 
- has been published, as it was worthy to be, at the 
request of the Executive Committee of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. | 

The Evangelical Quarterly, edited by the Rev. 
Joseph F. Berg, D.D. contains—1. Note. 2. The 
Providence of God. 3. The Abrahamic Covenant. 
4. The Desire of all Nations. 5. Grace. 6. Thoughts 


on Revelation xvii. 14. 7. Biblical Illustrations. 
8. Editor's Table. 

From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York we 
have ‘received the London Quarterly Review, with 
the following contents:—1. The Brazilian Empire. 
2. Deaconesses. 3. Public School Education. 
4. Wills and Will-making, Ancient and Modern. 
5. Eliot's Novels. 6. Arrest of the Five Members 
by Charlies I.. 7. Iron-sides and Wooden Walls. 
8. Competitive Examinations. 

And also Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, with 
the following articles:—1. Civil Service Appoint- 
ments—Nomination and Competition. 2. “Carpe 
Diem.” 3. The Romance of Agostini—Part III. 
4. The Administration of India. 5. Judicial Puz- 
zles—The Annesley Case. 6. Ary Scheffer. 
7. Norman Sinclair; an Autobiography—Part X. 
8. The Courtesies of War. 9. Dando, the Oyster- 
Eater. 10. Iron-clad Ships of War. 

We have received the Pacific Expositor for No- 
vember, the Ladies’ Repository, the Foreign Mis- 
sionary, the Home Monthly, Merry’s Museum, the 
Educator, and Littell’s Living Age for December. 


7 For the 7 Presbyterian. | 
REASONS FOR THAN KFULNESS. 


wonderful works to be remembered. 


He hath made his 


Among these wonderful works toward 
us as a people, and for which we should be 
thankful, are—the discovery and settlement 


tent and growth of the country, and the 
prosperity and happiness he has given us. 
Our extent and growth are proofs of our 
prosperity. No people, who were not emi- 
nently prosperous, could so increase, widen, 
extend, and grow. Indeed, we have been 
‘too prosperous—and this is one of our dan- 
gers. It has filled the land with aspirants 
for office; it has made us a nation of money 
lovers; it has made every one in haste to 
be rich ; and were it not for those occa- 
sional interpositions of God’s hand—those 
occasional panics and revulsions like those 
of 1837, 1857, and now again, to some ex- 
tent, in 1860—there is no telling what 
would become of us. We would be wild 
with extravagance, lovers of parade and 
show, a pation of worshippers of dollars 
and cents! But God in mercy interposes ; 
and we have reason to be thankful for it. 
In the long run it makes us more truly 
prosperous as a people, for it;makes us wiser 
financiers, and more industfious, prudent, 
and economical citizens. “We are thus taught 
by experience; and God has so blessed and 
so disciplined this nation tbat it is eminently 
prosperous and happy. No other nation 


py; in none are the means of comfort and 
happiness more widely and more generally 
diffused. Happy is that people that is in 
such a case; yea, happy is that people 
whose God is the Lord. God has blessed 
us, made us prosperous and happy, and we 
should be thankful. ‘He hath made his 
wonderful works to be remembered.” 

All these things—the time and manner 
of the settlement of the country, our free- 
dom, our rapid extent and growth, our 
prosperity and happiness—these, and many 
other things, call for gratitude; they should 
make us love our country; they should 
cause us to love and cherish the union of 
these States, and pray for its perpetuity. 
Nothing should be said or done to weaken 
the ties which bind us together; in this 
time of excitement all causes of irritation 
should be avoided; we should look up to 
Ged, who presides over the destiny of na- 
tions, and pray him to keep us a united and 
happy people; for among earthly distinc- 
tions there is no prouder title, and none 
more honourable, than that of American 
citizen, in whatever part of this wide coun- 
try may be his home; and the American 
citizen is one who knows no North, no 


the prosperity and happiness of the whole 
land, and has for his motto, and bears it 
every where, ‘ Liberty and union, now and 
for ever, one and inseparable!” 


W. J. M.z 
For the Presbyterian. 


OUR COUNTRY IN THE PAST. 


Messrs. Editors—In troublous times the 
past must be examined. A constant gaz- 
ing into the future is neither wise nor 
safe. Experience must be our lamp. We 
wish to turn the attention of your readers 
to a custom which prevailed in the past. 
Election of officers was a very solemn 
|event in the history of the people. The 
day was prefaced by earnest supplication, 
and a discourse by the ministers, suited to 
existing circumstances. Year after year 
did the governor, his counsellors, and the 
people meet together to pray God for 
guidance in the election. 

After service they went to cast their 
votes for the men who, as they thought, 
were God’s own choice. On election day, 
May, 1693, Increase Mather preached before 
the Governor, his council, and the people, 
from Isaiah i. 26, «« And I will restore thy 
judges as at the first, and thy counsellors 
as at the beginning,” &c. He declares 
good counsellors to be the gift of God. 
He states the qualifications that men should 
have for office. | | 

They are—lIst. Piety. 2d. Fidelity to 
men. 3d. Courage. The pillars of the 
land must not warp through fear or favour. 
4th. Wisdom. ‘Politicians,’ he says, 
‘«‘ have laid it down as a maxim that a people 
had better have a bad prince with good 
counsellors, than a good prince with bad 
counsellors.” Turning to the Governor, 
he spoke of the authority which was vested 
in him. «A power,” he says, ‘which, I 
confess, neither you nor avy one else 
should have had, if any interest that I was 
capable to make could have prevented it. 
You know, sir, that I humbly argued 
against it to the king’s majesty, and to 
many of his chief ministers of state. But 
at present there is more good than hurt 
in it, and will be so as long as there 
shall be a Governor whose heart is engaged 
to seek not himself, but the public good.” 

In a sermon on election day, 1703, Solo- 
mon Stoddard urged the people, in promot- 
ing men to places of power, to have a special 
respect to godliness. «+ Men,” he says, 
‘have need to be careful into whose hands 
they put the sword of justice. Men that 
cannot rule themselves are not fit to rule 
others. If good men be so scarce in the 
country that there is a necessity of choos- 
ing bad men to places of rule, the condi- 
tion of the land is to be lamented.” In 
1702, in his election sermon, Increase 
Mather recommended that the platform 
of Church Discipline be re-published, 
so that the whole people might be bet- 
ter instructed in religion. When public 
calamities fell upon the people the preach- 
er invariably found the cause of it not 
among the wicked men, but in the 
chuith, which had come into a state of de- 
clension. An election sermon was preached 
in 1725 by Ebenezer Thayer, from Jer. 
vi. 8, ««Be thou instructed, O Jerusalem, 
lest my soul depart from thee.”” The pro- 
vocatives of the departure of God’s soul 
from a people are, 1. A low esteem of the 


pure worship of God; 3. Incorrigibleness 
under his judgments; 4. The general un- 
profitableness of a people under gospel ordi- 
nances; 5. Decay in religion. Nathaniel 
Appleton, in 1742, cried out, «‘ Let me, then, 
gentlemen, for God’s sake, and for the sake 


of this people, bespeak every vote this day for 


of the country, our liberty, the rapid ex- | 


has been more prosperous, none more hap- 


South, no East, no West; but rejoices in 


presence of God; 2. A departure from the. 


men of true religion, as well as of know- | 
ledge and learning.” In 1776, the year 
which tried the patriotism of the people, 
Samuel West, with great earnestness, ex- 
horted to Independence. Turning to the 
congressmen assembled, he said :—* Hon- 
oured fathers, we look up to you, in this 
day of calamity and distress, as the guar- 
dians of our invaded rights, and the de- 
fenders of our liberties, against British 
tyranny.” Turning to the ministers, he 
said :—‘« Reverend fathers and brethren in 
the ministry, it is our duty to teach the 
people their duty to the magistrates. Let 
us show them the difference between liberty 
and licentiousness. In order to do this, we 
must study the laws of human nature, the 
rights of mankind, and the reciprocal duties 
of governor and governed.”’ Happy are the 
people that place their national interests in 
the hands of God! Happy! happy! are 
they, who, in times of distress, have rulers 
whose is “the pleasing ambition of contem- 
plating the gftorious spectacle of a free, 


united, prosperous, and fraternal people.” 
H. W. 


SYRIAN MISSIONS. 


As Syria is now absorbing so much of 
the attention of the Christian Church, we 
copy from the New York World the follow- 
ing survey of the Missions there established. 


Modern Syria, stretching from the Eu- 
phrates on the east to the Mediterranean on 
the west, includes within its bounds an area 
of fifty-three thousand square miles; that is 
to say, its surface is larger by one-tenth 
than that of the State of New York. The 
population of this extended territory, how- 
ever, is estimated scarcely to exceed a mil- 
lion and a quarter of souls. In physical 
character there is a great contrast between 
the eastern and western portions; for while 
the former is level, or nearly so, the latter 
is traversed by mountains, with intervening 
valleys possessed of the most fertile soil. It 
is to a comparatively small district in this 
part of Syria that the missions are confined, 
within and in the immediate vicinity of 
what was formerly called Phtenicia. The 
city of Beirut, which is the central point of 
operations, is situated about midway on the 
coast, here running almost due north and 
south. At a distance varying from ten to 
fifteen miles, a lofty range—Mount Leba- 
pnon—follows the general direction of the 
shore, and further to the east again is a 
parallel ridge, known as Anti-Lebanon. 
The intermediate valley is, in its widest 
part, about fifteen miles broad. These 
ranges and this valley have been the scene 
of the recent commotions and bloody massa- 
eres. The inhabitants are here composed 
of quite a number of classes, distinguished 
not so much by diversity of origin as of 
religious tenets; and these live partly in 


separate villages, partly together in the_ 


same towns. Of Mohammedans we find 
first the ‘Turks, second some tribes of Arabs, 
and third-a people peculiar to this region— 
the Druses, whose faith is a mixture of 
Islamism and Parsee doctrines. Acknow- 
ledging seven great law-givers, of whom the 
last three are JEsuS, MOHAMMED, and SaIp, 
they profess to believe in ten incarnations 
of one and the same God. Their name 
they derive from a foreign teacher, surnamed 
Ext Drust, who, in the eleventh century, 
founded their sect. Much obscurity for a 
time hung over the real tenets of the 
Druses, arising from the fact, that to the 
class of the uninitiated the privilege is 
accorded of dissembling their views, and 
conforming to the worship of their neigh- 
bours. They are warlike and brave, and 
number about one hundred and forty thou- 
saad souls. The Christian population con- 
sists of Orthodox, Greeks, United Greeks, 
or Greeks who have acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the Pope; a few Jacobites (the 
remnants of the old Monophysites,) and the 
Maronites. This latter sect is supposed to 
be a remnant of the Monothelite, or adhe- 
rents to the doctrine of a single will in 
Christ, which originated in the seventh cen- 
tury, but in the twelfth became united with 
the Church of Rome. The conditions of 
this union were submission to the authority 
of the Pope, and liberty to continue the ob- 
servance of their peculiar traditions and 
rites, in which are included the administra- 
tion of the communion in both kinds, and 
the marriage of the clergy, as in the Greek 
Church. They elect their own patriarch, 
who resides at Antioch, where there are a 
few of their faith. The Maronites amount 
to about one hundred and eighty thousand. 
The language employed by all these con- 
oni sects is the Arabic; but the Chris- 
tiaps retain for use in their churches their 
Syriac liturgies and Scriptures, of which 
they can scarcely comprehend a single word. 
Consequently we need not wonder that reli- 
gion is at so low an ebb among these de- 
generate churches. | 

The first missionaries of the American 
Board arrived at Beirut in November, 1523. 
They were the Rev. William Goodell and 
the Rev. Isaac Bird. From‘that time the 
cause of a revived Christianity advanced, 
until, at the outbreak of the present trou- 
bles, there were nine principal stations and 
nine out-stations, with eleven male mission- 
aries, three native preachers, and thirty-six 
native teachers and assistants. Of all the 
hindrances which the missionaries have ex- 
perienced, none have been more important 
than that which arose from the unsettled 
state of public affairs. Twice the missiona- 
ries were forced.to leave Beirut—in 1828, 


-and again in 1840, when that city was bom- 


barded by the fleets of Turkey and her 
allies, and Ali Pasha, of Egypt, was com- 
pelled to relinquish his claim on Syria. 
The opposition of the dignitaries of the 
Christian churches was violent and unre- 
lenting. Asaad Shidiak, one of the first 
converts, sealed his sincerity by a martyr’s 
death. He was au uousually intelligent 
Maronite, and of great learning. He had 
received his first religious convictions when 
serving as an instructor to the Rev. Jonas 
King in the Syriac and Arabic languages. 
The story of his noble Christian bearing, 
first in avowing his belief in the truth, and 
afterward in maintaining it during his im- 
prisonment in a monastery to which his own 
mother and brothers consigned him, cannot 
be surpassed in melancholy interest by any 
in the annals of the Church. ‘To the shame 
of the Maronites it must be said that Asaad 
Shidiak was treated with every refinement 
of cruelty. From his first place of confine- 
ment he was removed,,.it has never been 
known whither. But nothing has ever 
transpired to shake the conviction that he 
soon fell a victim to the fury of his perse- 
cutors. 

Of the nine principal stations which com- 
pose the Syrian mission, previous to the war 
of the present year, three‘are situated upon 
the sea-shore :— Beirut, where were stationed 
the Rev. Messrs. Van Dyck and Ford, and 
where all the printing of the mission was 
executed under the supervision of Mr. Hur- 
ter; Tripoli, about sixty miles north of 
Beirut, the residence of the Revs. Messrs. 
Jessup and Lyons; and Sidon, about twenty- 
five miles south of Beirut, occupied by the 
Rev. Mr. Eddy. From Beirut a neat road 
leads almost directly eastward to Damascus, 
passing successively over the ranges of Leba- 
non and Anti-Lebanon. A couple of miles 
to the right of this road, on Mount Lebanon, 
is the village of B’hamdun, the missionary 
station of the Rev. William A. Benton. 
A few miles south of this again, is Dezr-el- 
Komr, formerly occupied by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Bird. On the same range, and not far 
distant, is situated Abeth, the seat of the 
seminary for the training of native preachers 
and helpers, where a year ago eighteen 
pupils were in course of instruction. The 
Rev. Mr. Calhoun is its principal. In the 
same neighbourhood is Suk-el-Ghurb, where 
is a flourishing female boarding-school, under 


the superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Bliss. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


As the Damascus road traverses the valley 
of the Leontes, which intervenes between 
the two parallel ranges above mentioned, 
it leaves at a short distance on the left the 
once populous Maronite village of Zahleh, 
the late scene of fearful carnage; while on 
the right, and twenty miles southward, is 
the out station of Rashbeiya, and yet farther, 
in the same direction, is Hashbeiya. The 
station at this place was rapidly growing 
in importance before the late outbreak ; 
although it was of comparatively recent 
foundation. Hashbeiya is on the site of 


-Baal-Hermon, on the roots of Mount Her- 


mon. The location of the nine out-stations 
before referred to, need not be described in 
particular. The last of the principal sta- 
tions is at Homs or Hums, on the river 
Orontes, in a north-easterly direction from 
Tripoli. It isin the midst of a wild and 
turbulent region; where misrule has long 
prevailed. -The Rev. David M. Wilson is 
here stationed. 

The results of missionary labour, as far 
as such results can be expressed by mere 
statistics, were the establishment of four ¢ 
churches at Beirut, Abeih, Sidon, and Hash- 


thirty-two common schools established by 


ed, of whom 268 were girls. These were 
truly gratifying rewards of patient toil with 
the Divine blessing, and inspired hopes of 
yet greater future achievements. 

We have made no mention of the much 
more highly blessed missions at Aintab, 
Marash, and their vicinity, situated on the 
very northerly verge of Syria, and consti- 
stituting the “Southern American Mission” 
of the American Board. They are distant 
from the scene of conflict between the Ma- 
ronites and Druses. Last year there were 
not less than ten churches, with a member- 
ship of about five hundred, and average 
congregations on the Sabbath in all of nearly 
two thousand persons. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


BE YE ALSO READY. 


The work ér death ceases not. ‘We all 
do fade as a Jeaf;” and while these autumn 
winds are gatherivg the scattered leaves, 
preparatory to the coming snows of winter, 
many wasted forms find repose in the grave. 

In a cemetery near the upper extremity 
of Wyoming Valley, there is the newly 
made grave of one whose recent death has 
made many sad hearts, and whose last re- 
quest is worthy of beingerecorded, as an 
encouragement to suchas have made their 
peace with God, and a warning to such 
as are still without hope.” 

The flattering disease that terminated 
her life, and that had been preying on her 
for several years, had not deceived her with 
its ‘¢syren” voice. She knew that death 
was approaching, and her house was in or- 
der. Death and the grave had no terrors 
for her, although apparently in the full 
possession of her mental powers, until the 
Jast pulsations of Her heart. As her lips 
were growing cold, and the world was ra- 
pidly fading from her view, she said to 
her pastor, “Sit where I can see you. I 
will not see you again, and [ have a few 
words to say to you before we part. Allow 
me to name the text from which you will 
speak at my funeral.. Speak from these 
words, Be ye also ready. I make this re- 
quest for two reasons. First, because I 
have found a hope in Jesus so unspeakably 
precious on a bed cf death, and secondly, 
because among my dear friends who will 
be at my funeral there are some who are 
putting off a preparation to die.” 

The interview at which these words were 
spoken was on Sabbath evening, and as the 
sun went down the shadows of that night 
that knows no dawn closed around her, and 
a Sabbath dawned on her soul «‘ beyond the 
swelling flood” that knows no night. Be- 
fore her spirit passed away, fuith seemed 
lost in sight. She had a beautiful earthly 
home; her husband and children were 
around her, and she knew that she was 
greatly beloved by a large circle of friends 
and relatives, but still she longed to~be 
away, and her prayer was, ‘Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.”” She heard the 
music of heaven, and longed to join the 
heavenly choir; she had caught a glimpse 
of the New Jerusalem, and was almost 
impatient to enter its golden gates—as the 
stars go out in the morning, so she passed 
away. 

She speaks not now, but these words of 
Jesus, uttered with her dying breath, still 
echo through the chambers of our hearts— 
«« Be ye also ready.’”’ And will the readers 
of these lines reflect a moment on the con- 
sequences of not being ready when God calls 
for them? Have you thought of what it 
is to die eternally? If there is no evening 
in heaven, it is just astrue that there is no 
morning in hell. No star of hope will 
ever dawn on that dark world. There is 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth; there the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. It is a satisfaction 
to be able to say to the wakeful sick, when 
watching with them through the long hours 
of the night, «It will soon be morning; 
there is light in the east, and the dark 
curtain of night is quietly rolling back.” 
But no such words of comfort will be 
spoken to those who lift their wakeful eyes 
in the world of woe. There, morning will 
never come. N. G. P. 

. For the Presbyterian. 


AN OLD CHURCH RESUSCITATED. 


now known as “the Old Brick,’ ’in Kent 
county,} Maryland, after being thoroughly 
repaired and furnished in a tasteful manner 
at an expense of about $800, was re-opened 
and dedicated to the worship of Almighty 
God, on Sabbath, the 18th ult. in the 
presence of a large and interested congre- 
gation. 

The pastor, Rev. G. A. Magee, was 
assisted by the the Rev. T. G. Murpby, of 
Dover, Delaware, who preached in the 
morning, and the Rev. Mr. Emerson of 
St. George’s, Delaware, who preached in 
the afternoon. After the morning service 
two ladies introduced themselves to the 
preacher, and after thanking him for the 
sermon, told him they had come twenty-two 
miles, and, though members of the church, 
had not before heard a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, one for ten, the other for seven years. 

Until within twelve months this charch 
had been used by the Methodist brethren 
exclusively for twenty-four years. In Janu- 
ary last the pastor commissioned by the 
Board of Domestic Missions came to this 
field, and was at once cordially received. 
He has already organized three congre- 
gations, repaired two old and forsaken 
churches, and is engaged in building a new 
one at Crumpton, a growing village at the 
head of steamboat navigation on the Ches- 
ter river. He preaches or lectures nearly 
every day in the week at seven different 
places, and yet cannot occupy all the points 
of interest and importance. Shall these 
places be lost to our denomination as others 
have been on this peninsula? Shall we 
not enter these open doors? Shall we not 
sow the seed of Divine truth on these green 
fields? Shall we not, when it is written, 
«« He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 


This section of the country is rapidly 


beiya, with a membership of 112. In the |. 


the missionaries, 1065 pupils were, instruct- ' 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian church 


filling up with settlers from other parts, 
and there are many reasons why we, as & 
denomination, should arise and rebuild the 


fallen walls of our Zion. 


There are several places where there were 
onee large congregations and flourishing 
Presbyterian churches where now are seen 
only the foundations or skeletons of church 
buildings. In some instances they have 
been converted into barns. The probable 
reason for the decline of these churches 
is the numerous removals from this section 
which took place many years ago. Now 
the tide is turning, and there is an influx 
into this beautiful region. The desire is 
often expressed by the citizens to have 
these old churches rebuilt, and thus far 
they have shown a laudable and liberal 
interest in so doing; yet it will require 
much patient labour to revive these waste 
places, and we need not expect rapid 
growth, but we have the promise that ‘ we 


shall reap if we faint not.” 
7. G. M. 


TOLERATION IN SWEDEN. 


Sweden, which was always considered 
the most intolerant of the Protestant States 
in Europe with regard to religious liberty, 
(where the bishops constitute a political 
body of the State, and exercise considerable 
influence with the government,) has just 
taken an important step on the path of 
civilization and clerical reform. Up to the 
present day no Jew was permitted to set up 


either in town or country, without a special 
license from the government. To obtain 
such a license an immense amount of vexa- 
tion and formality were unavoidable, not to 


with the applications, and the frequent re- 
jection of candidates at the eleventh hour, 
when their testimonials perhaps happened 
to be deficient or open to criticism. 

To put an end to their grievances, the 
King, in accordance with the Legislative 
Chambers, has just decreed that every Jew 
who has not been condemned for any crimi- 
nal action, has permission to establish him- 
self in Sweden without any restriction, and 
to follow any calling, or to acquire property 
of any kind, under the same circumstances 
as the Christians in that country. Liberal 
minds have hailed this royal decree with 
great satisfaction, and it is hoped that the 
government will also very soon liberate the 
Roman Catholics of Sweden from the obsta- 
cles placed in the way of the exercise of 
their religion since 1660.., 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN SPAIN 


It is with the deepest regret that we have 
to state to the friends of the Spanish Kvan- 
gelization Society that persecution has bro- 
ken out against the Spanish Protestants in 
Granada, and is extending to different cities 
in Spain. Some of these have’ been cast 
into prison, and others have been obliged 
to flee from their homes to different parts of 
the interior, and toGibraltar. The circum- 
stances of those in prison are most distress- 
ing, as they are either cast into a dungeon, 
or placed with criminals in the common pri- 
son. The families, both of those who are 
imprisoned and of those who have fled, are 
also placed in the most distressing circum- 
stances. The business of the persecuted is 
destroyed for the present, and their wives 
and children. are left without the means of 
procuring subsistence. The refugees them- 
selves are thrown among strangers, entirely 
destitute of support. 

The cause of this sudden outbreak of 
persecution was the arrest of a Spaniard, 
not connected with the Scottish Society, in 
whose possession were found many letters 
and documents, from various Protestant 
Spaniards, which have implicated a large 
number as furthering the Protestant move- 
ment in that country. ! 

The Committee of the Spanish Evangeli- 
zation Society, at their last meeting, on the 
6th of November, 1860, resolved to open a 
special fund for the relief of the persecuted ; 
and in the extreme urgency of the case, 
have remitted funds to a limited extent for 
their temporary relief, to be reimburscd out 
of the special fund. 


DANGER FROM SOCIAL CLUBS. 


Human depravity shows itself very strik- 
ingly in the constant tendency of social 
institutions to degenerate, and lose their 
original purity and aims. Things, good in 
themselves, become a source of fearful cor- 
ruption. The Presbyterian Herald has an 
earnest admonition on the peril incurred by 
young men in social clubs : 

‘‘In nearly all the larger towns and cities 
young men form themselves into clubs of 
various kinds, to enable them to pass away 
the long winter evenings socially and pleas- 
antly. 
‘‘ They are many of them among strangers, 
far away from the home circle and the 
pleasant associations which gather round 
the hearthstone of their childhood, and they 
find it difficult to get into society. Their 
time, after the business hours of the day 
are past, drags heavily, aud they are ready 
to take up with almost any thing that offers 
itself in the shape of amusement or recrea- 
tion. A club of jolly good fellows has 
many attractions under these circumstances. 
While we would not do any thing to curtail 
the real enjoyment of the young, especially 
under such circumstances as we have de- 
tailed above, we would warn them against 
those which are injurious to either soul or 
body. 

‘‘An old merchant related in our hearing, 
a few days since, his own experience and 
observation in regard to this matter. When 
he left home to go into business in the city, 
he felt lonely in the evenings, and longed 
for companionship. He was diffident, and 
had no influential friends to take him by 
the hand, and introduce him into society. 
A friend invited him to join a social club. 
They spent their time in sovg and’ jest, 
eating and drinking, and general jollity. 
He kept a list of all who belonged to the 
club during his connection with it, and has 
traced their history since. Of forty-nine, 
but three remain now enjoying a green old 
age. Most of the others went to.early 
graves, the victims of intemperance. Very 
few of them were ever successful in busi- 
ness, though some of them were young men 
of fine business capacities. 
friend thinks the seed of ruin was sown in 
the club room. He said with great em- 
phasis, ‘Had I an iron voice that could ring 
through the whole county, I would say to 
every young man, beware of the club-room 
and especially the room of a drinking-club. 
Many a young man‘is ruined there before 
he is aware of his danger.” 


— 


THE SILENT CONFLICTS OF LIFE. 


A triumph in the field is a theme for 
poetry, for painting, for history, eulogistic 
and aggrandizing agencies, whose united 
tribute constitutes Fame; but there are 
victories won by men over themselves more 
truly honourable to the conqueror than any 
that can be achieved in war. These si- 
lent successes we may never hear of. The 
battles in which they are obtained are fought 
in solitude, and without help, save from 
above. The conflict is sometimes waged in 
the still watches of the night, and the strug- 
gle is often fearful. 
queror in such a warfare! Honour to the 
man or woman who fights temptation, ha- 
tred, revenge, envy, selfishness, back to its 
last covert in the heart, and then expels it 
for ever. Although no outward show of 
honour accrues to the victors of these good 
fizhts, they have their reward—a higher one 
than fame can bestow. 


any business or exercise any profession, | 


speak of the pecuniary sacrifices connected , 


certain precisely, an 


Our venerable. 


Honour to every con- | 


Children’s Colum, 


CHRIST AND THE LITTLE ONES. 
“The Master has come over Jordan,” 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day; 
“He is healing the people who throng him, 
With a touch of his finger, they say. 


“And now I shall carry the children, 
Little Rachel, and Samuel, and John, 
I shall carry the baby, Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon.” 


The father looked at her kindly, 
But he shook his head ard smiled; 
‘Now, who but a doating mother, 
Would think of a thing so wild? 


“If the children were tortured by demons, 
Or dying of fever, ’twere well— 

Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel ;” — 


| ‘Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan, 


I feel such a burden of care— 


If I carry it to the Master, 


Perhaps I shall leave it there. 


“If He lay his hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know; 

For a blessing for ever and ever 
Will follow them as they go.” 


So over the hills of Judah, 
Along by the vine-rows green, — 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between ; 


’Mong the people who hung on his teaching, 
’ Or waited his touch and his word, 
Through the row of proud Pharisees listening, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. — 


‘‘Now why shouldst thou hinder the Master,” 
Said Peter, ‘‘ with children like these? 
Seest not how from morning till evening 
He teacheth and healeth disease ?” 


Then Christ said, “ Forbid not the children, 
Permit them to.come unto me!” 

And he took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel he set on his knee; 


And the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth-care above, 
As he laid his hands on the brothers, 
And blest them with the tenderest'love ; 


_As he said of the babes in his bosom, 


‘Of such are the kingdom of heaven’’— 
And strength for all duty and trial, 
That hour to her spirit was given. 
—Julia Gill, in Little Pilgrim. 


A NEW HEART.—WHAT IS IT? 

Children often hear and sometimes speak 
about a ‘‘new heart.” But do they quite 
understand what the words mean? 

A teacher once asked a little girl in her 
class, ‘‘Do you think you have a new heart?” 

“Yes, teacher, I hope so,” the child re- 
plied. 

‘*What makes you hope so?” | 

‘‘ Because I love the things which I used to 
hate, and hate what I use to love.” 

That was a good answer. All of us “by 
nature” love sin. We would rather please 
onrselves than please God. We do not wish 
to think about him, nor to serve him. But 
when he gives a child a new heart, that child 
begins to love what is good and right—would 
rather please God than please himself—tries to 


imitate the gentle and holy Saviour—and wish-. 


es to do God’s will more than any thing else in 
the world. Dear children, have you a new 
heart ? 


A LETTER TO THE LORD. 

In a garden of Berlin, a canary bird was 
found, bearing on its neck a small note. The 
address was unusual—‘An den lieben Gott”— 
to the good Lord. The finder broke the seal, 
and found a sincere message in accordance 
with the direction. It was written by a lady, 
an inmate of a private lunatic asylum. The 
unfortunate one, pleading for relief from her 
sad situation, asked a speedy death. She com- 


‘plains that the misrule and self-will of a rude 


female attendant was the cause of her suffer- 
ing. All explanations to her relatives were 
vain, because this attendant attributed her 
complainings to a diseased mind, and punished 
her for attempting to make known her situa- 
tion. The benevolent individual who found 
the note determined to investigate the matter. 


~The lady’s name was subscribed in full, so that 


her friends were easily found. She was re- 
moved to another institution. In a few months 
the best wishes of her friends were gratified. 
She was fully restored. | 


HE DANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
It is proposed to establish at Danville, Ken- 
tucky, a new and original Quarterly Publication, 
to be culled the Danville Quarterly Review, and to 
be conducted by a Society of gentlemen, of whom a 
rtion are some of those connected with the Pres- 
bplewias Institutions at that place, and a portion 
reside elsewhere. 

This publication is designed mainly for the ex- 
position, advancement, and defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, considered in its purely Evangelical 
sense; and for open resistance to whatever is hos- 
tile to it, or inconsistent with it. In perfect con- 
sistency with that chief design, its pages will be 
open to the consideration of all other interests of 
man, and the discussion of every thing that pro- 
motes or obstructs any one of those interests. The 
work is projected, and will be controlled by per- 
sons, all of whom are members of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, all of 
whom accept the standards of that Church in their 
obvious sense. 

The work will consist of about 175 pages in each 
quarterly number—making about 700 pages to the 
yearly volume; never less—more if its income 
shall justify it. It is designed that its mechanical 
execution shall be at least equal to any similar 
American publication; and strict punctuality is 
intended in the issue of every number. The price 
will be $3 per annum, payable on the receipt of 
the first number—with the usual deduction to 
clubs. 

The object of this | greys Prospectus is to as- 
at as early a — as possi- 
ble, whether or not the projectors of this work are 
correct in ee that there is such a necessity 
and demand for it, that the public patronage will 
be sufficient to cover the actual expenses of it. 
If it will not, the enterprise will be allowed to 
drop. If it will, the first number will be issued 
very soon after that fact is ascertained. Every 
one friendly to the enterprise is therefore requested 
to obtain subscribers, and forward their names and 
address, not later than the end of the current year; 
but no money must be remitted until the first num- 
ber is received by the subscriber. Address 
SAMUEL HERON, Esq. 


nov 17—7t Danville, Kentucky. 


NROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINES.—The Grover & Baker Machine is sim- 
ple in construction, casily learned, and with pro- 
per management never gets out of order. 

The Grover & Baker Machine Hems, Fells, 
Gathers, and Stitches and Fastens its own Seams, 
thereby saving time and thread. 

The Grover & Baker Machine Sews equally well 
on all Fabrics, from the finest Swiss Muslin to the 
heaviest Cloth or Leather, 

The Grover & Baker Machine Sews from original 
Spools without rewinding, and forms a seam un- 
surpassed for beauty, elasticity, and strength. 

The Grover & Baker Stitch is the Double Lock 
Stitch, which forms a seam that will not rip even 
if every fourth stitch is cut. It is the only stitch 
that survives the wash-tub on bias seams. 

Send for Circular. 
nov 24—3t 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
k ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 


this country, is being constantly refined by 


Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 
Keystone Coal Oil Works, 

No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 

street, Philadelphia. 


Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


OODS FOR THE IIOLIDAYS.—Skates, 
Plain and Plated Sleigh Bells, Boys Sleds, 
Chests of Tools, &c. Our large assortment of 
Skates, comprising the most desirable patterns 
and sizes, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Boys, are 
offered at moderate prices to the Trade or at 

Retail. W. N. SEYMOUR & CO., 

Importers of Hardware and Cutlery, 
No. 4 Chatham Square, New York. 
nov 24—3t 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadel phia. 


Also Paraffine, Benzine, | 


. December 8 1860. 


ONCENTRATED LEAVEN, FOR MAKING 
BREAD, TEA-CAKES, ALL KINDS OF 
PASTRY, &c.—Manutactured by Epwarp Cram- 
Bertin & Co., Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical 
Works, No. 33 India street, Boston. 
CERTIFICATE FROM DR. HAYES, ASSAYER 

TO THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

I have analyzed the Concentrated Leaven, 
manufactured by Messrs. Edward Chamberlin & 
Co., with reference to its purity and efficiency of 
action in producing the effect of yeast in dis- 
tending dough, and thereby rendering it fit for 
making bread. This article is skilfully com. 
pounded, from perfectly pure material. It raises 
the dough, without consuming the sugar or any 
other principle in the flour, perfectly; and the 
saine weight of flour will produce more sweet, 
palatable bread, than can be obtained through the 
aid of yeast; while for cakes and pastry it is in- 
valuable, as it saves all risk, and much time of 
the pastry-cook. The experiment made by me 
confirm the statements made by the manufac- 
turers, and prove this compound worthy of public 
approval and extended use. Respectfully, 

A. A. Hares, M. D., State Assayer, 

No. 16 Boylston street, Boston, Sep. 25, 1860. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Breakfast and Tea Rolls.—Two or three tea- 
spoonsful of Leaven (according to the quality of 
the flour) to one quart of flour; mix thoroughly 
by passing two or three times through a sleve; 
rub in a piece of butter half the size of an egg, 
and make the paste with cold milk or water, (mil 
is preferable) barely stiff enough to permit rolling 
out. Much kneading oa be avoided. Cut 
into desired form, and place immediately in a 
hot oven and bake quickly. 

Loaf Bread.—The same proportions of Leaven 
and flour sifted together as-above; omit the but- 
ter, and make the paste stiff enough to knead into 
a loaf, and bake immediately in a slow oven. 

Graham Bread.—Three teaspoonsful of Leaven 
to one quart of wheat meal, sifted together; add 
one gill of molasses and two eggs; make the paste 
thin with milk and bake in a slow oven. 

Brown Bread.—Three teaspoonsful of Leaven to 
one pint of flour, and add one pint of corn meal, 
all well-sifted together; add two eggs and about 
a A of molasses; make the paste thin with 
milk, and bake slowly. 3 

Buckwheat Cakes.—Flour and milk sufficient to 
make one quart of batter; add one egg, then 
three ra ana of Leaven; beat to a froth, and 
cook quick. 

Dumplings.—Sift together one quart of flour 
and two teaspoonsful of Leaven; rub in a piece of 
butter half as large as an egg; mix with cold 
milk or water, and boil ten minutes. 

Chamber Street Cake.—Sift together two large 
cups of flour and two teaspoonsful of Leaven; 
put in half a cup of butter and a cup and a half 
of sugar; mix with cold milk or water to a stiff 
batter, add spice to suit the taste, and bake imme- 

diately. 

Cincinnati Sponge Cake.—Two cups of white 
sugar beaten with the yolks of six eggs—the 

_ whites of six eggs beaten to a froth; then beat all 
together; add three cups of sifted flour, one cup 
of water, and three teaspoonsful of Leaven; fla- 
vour with two teaspoonsful of essence of lemon, 
and bake in a quick oven. | 

Jumbles.—Sift together one quart of flour and 
three teaspoonsful of Leaven, rub in one teacup. 
ful of butter, and a cup and a half of white 
sugar, and ss to suit the taste; mix stiff 
enough to roll out and bake quick. 

Election Cake.—One quart of flour and three 
teaspoonsful of Leaven sifted together; add a. cup 
of butter, one pound of currents, two cups of 
white sugar, and one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
mix with cold milk to a stiff batter, and bake in a 
slow oven. 

Corn Cake.—One pint each of flour and Indian 
meal, and three teaspoonsful of Leaven, well 
sifted together; add one gill of molasses and two 
eggs; mix thin with milk, and bake in a slow 
oven. | 

Cup Cake.—Five cups of flour and three tea- 
spoonsful of Leaven sifted together; add one cup 
of butter, two of sugar, and two eggs, all well 
beat together, then add a cup of currents, and 
Spice to suit the taste. Bake about half an hour. 

Ladies’ Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
flour and four teaspoonsful of Leaven sifted to- 

gether; one pound of sugar and six ounces of 
butter beaten to a cream; the whites of six eggs 
a beaten, and the juice of one lemon; mix with 
milk. 

Webster Cake.—Five cups of flour, three tea- 
spoonsful of Leaven, three cups of sugar, one of 
butter, one of milk, and two of eggs; fruit and 
spice to the taste. Bake about half an hour. 

Packed in cases of 1, 2, 4, and 6 dozen cans. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 

WILLIAM GULAGER & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Agents, 3 
No. 59 North Front street, Philadel phi 

dec 1—4t 


Ola STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
KA MENT—No. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 
_Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
Za Ail the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


UIET THOUGHTS FOR QUIET HOURS.— 
Quiet Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By the 
Author of “ Life’s Morning” and “ Life’s Eve- 
ning.” Just published. 75 cents. Illustrated. 
Of this delightful little volume the New York 
Observer says:—“‘A gentle influence like the dew 
distils from these pages. They are sweet to 
dwell upon, now in verse and now in prose, now 
a story and then a sermon. They are well fitted 
to soothe, console, instruct, and strengthen.” 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 161 Washington street, Boston. 
Sunday-school and all other Libraries sup- 
plied with choice Books. dee 1—3t 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatchi! 
Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 
in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 
have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. J 
ypalding’s Prepared Glue meets-all sueh emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al. 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more esive. Useful 
in every house. 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

Box. No. 3600, New York. 

Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 

Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
— ten times its cost annually to every house- 

old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Fancy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make sa note of 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 

From the Home Journal, New York, Aug. 27, 1859. 

Among the many apparent trifles continually 
being brought to the surface from the ideal under- 
world of the unknown, there are occasionally sim- 
ple articles, costing but little in detail, but whose 
combined benefits, usefulness, and economy of 
time and money, aggregate on the basis of mil- 
lions. Such an article is Spalding’s Prepared Glue, 
Its uses are innumerable, and as its cost is next 
to nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is 

repared with chemicals, and used cold—requir- 
ing but little skill or time for its application. 

dec 30—ly 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
j= For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 
&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin. the Principal. 
sep 29—tf , A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner 
of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 
Institution designed to — Young Men tor 
Active Business. Establi 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. : 
Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David S. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 
FACULTY. 


8. Hopers Crittenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moore, Professor of Penmanship. 

Joan Groesbeck, Professor of Book-Keeping’ 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. GarLanp, H. A. WIiLTBERGER, and 


L. Mirruiy, Instructors in the Book- 


Keeping Department. 

Samuet W. Critrennen, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. % 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete ee House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Dutieg of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

_ je Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


| —(See book of letters)—ig 


shed September, 1844. - 


CHALLENGE HEATERS.—San- 
ford’s Challenge Heaters, portable and set 
in Brick, are pronounced b 


tent 
judges to be 6cst in market, giving the /a 
amount of heat with the least fuel, owing to ir 
being so constructed as to burn the gases and smo 
and with extensive radiating surface, arranged to 
warm the air me grim to a soft summer heat. 
Eight sizes, adapted to warming one or two rooms 
only, or a whole house, churches, academies, public 
halls, &c. Send for book of description ond th esti- 
monials from some of the most respected citizens of 
NewYork and elsewhere. 

THE CHALLENGE AIR.TIGHT KITCHEN 

suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and 

smoke, sfts its ashes, has eight openings for boil 

ING, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKB, 

and without interrupting boiling; ovens unusually 

large, yet BAKine QuickLY and well at the botiom; 
flues very deep, and easily cleaned; water backs 
if desired; castinas nxrRa strona. Three sizes. 

A Premium over all others was awarded at the late 

New Jersey Stato Fair. 

COSMOPOLITE GAS BURNING AIR-TIGHT 
PARLOUR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 
This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. A 

new invention by W. Sanford. By an ingenious 
yet simple arrangement of flues it is so contrived 
as effectually to burg the gases and smoke, filling 
the interior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating 
the heat so completely that the bottom of the stove 
ts as hot as any other part. : 

Besides this, there is a very convenient con- 
trivance, invented expressly for this stove, where- 
by the perfect combustion of the coal is secured with 
great economy, and at the same time the impure air is 
drawn out of the room. Fire MAY BE KEPT ALL 
WINTER WITHOUT GOING our. 


SANFORD'S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 
the only Heater that 
has stood the test for seven years in our Rail 
Depots, Stores, &c. 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
239 and 241 Water street, New York. 
Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking 
and ye Stoves, adapted to every want, 
oct 13—13t 


AMES K. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
se and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods cares 
fully packed and torwarded. aug 9—+tf 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, ein ,» &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church orator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


den 8S. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and O 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
tn 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demits, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke | 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
For information in- regard to 
eys, dimensions, mountings, warran &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly® West Troy, New York. 


E KNEW THE SCRIPTURES FROM HIS 
e YOUTH.—A Copy of this exquisitely beau- 
tiful Parlour Engraving, size twenty by fourteen 
inches, will be sent to every $2 subscriber of 
Arthur’s Home Magazine. Four copies of the 
Home Magazine sent one year for $5, and a copy 
of the above Engraving to the getter-up of the 
club. For eight subscribers and $10, an extra 
copy of Magazine, and also a premium Engraving, 
to of club. A new serial, by T. 
Arthur, will be commenced in the January num- 
ber, entitled, “Nothing but. Money.” Home 
Magazine sent to clergymen for $1.25. Three red 
stamps additional must be sent for pre-payment and 
cost of mailing premium. Address 
T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
No. 323 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 24—4t 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING: OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 

Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great c 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing wan 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for famif , social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents, A. speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stam 

For books or circulars address, 

J. HENRY GIESE, 

Baltimore, Maryland; or 

J. D. THORPE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


the most com 


nov 17—26t 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by senting or one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’?ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE. 
NOVEMBER Isr. 

Life- Pictures from the Bible; or, Ulustrations of 
Scripture Character. By Le Roy J. Halsey, D.D., 
author of “The Literary Attractions of the Bible,” 
&c. Pp. 460. 12mo. 

This is no every-day book, to be skimmed over 
and laid aside. It is a work of standard character, 
to be read and studied; full of thought and in- 
struction, and attractive in style. 

Professor Halsey is already well known and a 
— as a writer on the literature of the Bible. 

he present work bids fair to add to his popularity. 
His object is to inculcate Bible truths through 
Bible characters, with a special reference to the 
interests of the young, in aiding them to develope 
bs own characters, and to regulate their own 

ives. 

The titles of the chapters will give some idea of 
the varied contents of this instructive volume: 
1. General Influence of the Bible on Human Char- 
acter. 2. Portraiture of Childhood in the Bible. 
3. The Heroic Characters of the Bible. 4. Kings 
and Statesmen of the Bible. 5. The Prophets and 
Apostles of the Bible. 6. Incidental Characters, 

-or the Lesser Lights of the Bible. , 

The Gospel Ministryy in a Series of Letters 
from a Father to his Sons. By the Rev. William 
S. White, D.D., Lexington, Virginia. Dedicated 
to the Students of Union Theological Seminary, 
Virginia. 18mo, pp. 204. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

Children’s Packet, No. 4—Containing 7 small 
Books in a Wrapper. Price 12 cents. 

Children’s Packet, No. 5—Containing 4 small 
Books in a Wrapper. Price 12 cents. 

The Little Inbrary.—Containing 16 Books, for 
Children in a Wrapper. Price 10 cents. 

Tract No. 246—“A Cake not Turned, or the In- 
constant Professor.” By the Rev. C. C. Corss. 


p- 
Tract No. 247—“Growth in Grace, its Means 
and its Evidences.” By the Rev. 8. J. M. Eaton. 
Pp. 16. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
4 No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ec 1—5t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
—_ and No. 680 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper: 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise» 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. oe 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, .00 
With an additional copy to the agent. . 
Twent copies to one address, for ore ~ 
$45.00 


ear, 
With an additional copy tothe agent. 
> The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CU. 
No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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